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THE LOST RUBIES. 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





N right of seniority, Stewart In- 
graham has the precedence over 
all the other characters of this 
tale, and moreover he played the 
part of the power behind the 
throne, exerting a very powerful 
influence over their destinies, 
though seldom appearing as an 
active agent; consequently he 
deserves the first attention. He 
was, in some respects, a very for- 
tunate man. He was born of rich, 
but honest and respectable pa- 
rents, and had every advantage 
that wealth and a high social po- 
sition could give him. He spent 
the greater part of his life abroad, 
and was well known in every capital in Europe for 
the ease with which he adopted, and the grace with 
which he carried out, the most objectionable (morally 
speaking) conception of the Parisian vie de garcon. 
I say, morally speaking, for otherwise the truth and 
thoroughness of the conception was beyond censure. 
At the age ot sixty years he returned to his native 
land, “to end his days in peaceful seclusion,” as he 
said, which meant to set up a very elegant bachelor 
establishment in New York, modelled as closely as 
possible on that which he had left in Paris, and to 
atone for his past extravagance and immorality by 
cultivating the “ good old-gentlemanly vice ” of ava- 
ticé, to the comparative exclusion of all others. If 
any one accuses him of want of patriotism, the charge 
can be triumphantly rebutted by pointing out the fact 
that he made the country of his birth his home at the 
earliest possible moment in which his example could 
be anything but detrimental to his fellow-country- 
men. He kept all his relatives stiffly at arm’s length, 
with the exception of the only son of his only sister, 
whom he adopted, and declared his intention of mak- 
ing his heir, if the young man did not forfeit his favor 
before his will took effect. 

Henry St. John had a strong resemblance to his 
uncle, which was more fortunate for his physical than 
his moral beauty, as you will concede after being 
present at the following interview between the uncle 
and the nephew, which took place in the balcony of 
Mr. Ingraham’s house, where he was sitting much at 
his ease. Stewart Ingraham had once been eminent- 
ly handsome, and the pure and delicate outlines yet 
remained, though his face was sharpened and atten- 
uated by age and ill-health, and his form was wasted 
toa mere skeleton. He had an excellent set of teeth, 
that looked like nature’s own work, and an artistic 
gray wig that equally challenged criticism. His blue- 
gray eyes were as bright as ever, and his expression 
was keen-witted, wicked and sarcastic. The young 
man’s face was precisely what one would have imag- 
ined the uncle’s to have been in youth. He might 
acquire the same expression with time, but as yet the 
smooth lineless face had very few marks of character 
upon it except those which betrayed an indolent and 
sensual temperament. At present it looked rather 
cloudy and discontented. They were apparently 
talking of “the old, old story,” in a very old, old 
way. 





hy, Henry,” said Mr. Ingraham. ‘“‘ You can’t 
afford to marry tor Jove. You areas poor as Lazarus, 
and poorer, for I never heard that he owed all the 
tailors and bootmakers and all the other dealers in 
Jerusalem, or wherever it was, to the amount of all 
that Dives was worth. I don’t know what you are 
talking in that way for. J broke off your engage- 
meut with E-nily Forrester? What if I did? You 
pee expect that I could have sup; orted a wife and 








family for you along with all the rest of your extrav- 
agant habits? It is a good deal better as it is.” 

“Of course,” said St. John, “She is better off 
married to a rich man than to such a beggar as I am. 
So far as that goes, it is better as it is.» But how 
Emily could have brought herself to marry such an 
ignorant, vulgar, double-dyed old snob as Israel 
Horton, 1 cannot imagine.” 

**She would have been brought to something worse 
by this time, I suspect, if she had married you,” said 
Mr. Ingraham. ‘Emily is a very sensible girl, and, 
besides, she has a trait that I am sorry to see is not 
very common in America—filial piety. What the 
deuce would have become of her father and mother, 
ifshe had married you? You could not have provid- 
ed for them. You could not have provided for your- 
self. If you and Emily had got married and set up 
housekeeping in a back-garret in Broome street, for 
example, you couldn’t have managed to pay the rent, 
even, let alone getting anything to eat, and the only 
paradisaical feature in your marriage would have been 
the absence of clothing. You are too lazy and too 
clumsy to work with your hands, you can’t write and 
cipher well enough to be a clerk, and you are so 
devilish insolent that if you had got a place as sales- 
man in a dry-goods shop, you would have been kick- 
ed out of the place in a week. You couldn’t even 
have turned gambler, for when you play you always 
lose, as I know to mysorrow. Emily would have had 
to dance to keep you both, for I don’t think that she 
excelled enough in anything else to make a living by 
it, though she is an accomplished young lady. Well, 
now, by marrying old Horton, who took her and all 
her encumbrances for the sake of “‘ getting into gen- 
teel society,”’ she has secured all the comfort and ele- 
gance of life for her father and mother, besides keep- 
ing Forrester from coming to open disgrace for certain 
desperate expedients to which he had resorted—and 
lastly, secured all Forrester’s creditors from coming 
to ultimate loss by him, including myself. I, being 
in Forrester’s confidence—which means he had bor- 
rowed money and endorsements from me, and want- 
ed to borrow a good deal more—being in his confi- 
dence, had given up all hope of getting back one sow 
of my loan to him, when old Horton came forward, 
and offered to pay me in full, principal and interest, 
if I would promote this marriage, and give him my 
countenance in society. I was not at all your enemy 
in doing it, Henry. If I had lost that money, I 
couldn’t have afforded to pay your last debts. I con- 
sidered your feelings, too. I sent you to Europe while 
the marriage was in progress. In the case of any one 
else you would recognize the delicacy and propriety 
of the whole affair; but because you choose to fancy 
yourself in love with Emily, you keep reproaching 
me with having prevented her from coming to rags 
and starvation, as she surely would have done by this 
time, as your wife.” 

Mr. Ingraham delivered this lecture in a calm and 
even manner, excepting for its sarcastic expression, 
and in a rather high and shrill voice as to its quality, 
though not loud in tone. St. John listened in silence. 
The ground had all been gone over before, but in 
family discussions that seldom lessens the interest of 
the question. When his uncle had ceased to speak, 
St. John said, bitterly: 

“TI wonder if you ever loved any one in your life?” 

‘Any woman, you mean?” 

Mr. Ingraham looked at his nephew for a short 
time with a very singular and not very pleasant 
smile, and then continued: - ; 

‘Well, yes, Henry. When I was about your age, 
I was very desperately in love with a poor and pretty 
girl, and wanted to marry her—the only offer, by the 
by, I ever made in my life. She refused me, and 
made a disinterested match with a poor man—and 
what was the consequence? Shall I tell you?” added 
the old man, with a Mephistophilistic laugh. “I 
found that happy couple and three children in the 
most abject poverty about five years after, and sup- 
ported them, husband and all, for some time. Chris- 
tian in me, wasn’t it?” 

St. John did not answer, except by a half-laugh, 
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quite in unison with his uncle’s own tone, and Mr. 
Ingraham went on. 

‘No, no, Henry; Emily has chosen the better part, 
and if you had an atom of common sense, you would 
go and do likewise. There is an opening in the same 
family. Old Horton’s daughter will have plenty of 
money, and she is a very nice young woman.” 

“Bah!” said St. John, with an air of extreme dis- 
gust. “An under-bred, over-dressed flirt, with about 
as much modesty as a pretty waiter-girl, and ag much 
refinement as a chambermaid!” 

“As to the last quality,” said Mr. Ingraham, “she 
comes honestly by it, for the first My. Horton com- 
menced life in that capacity. But we are democrats, 
remember, Henry, aud a chambermaid is quite as 
good as any other maid. If a woman is refined at 
all, she’s none the less so for being a chambermaid, 
and if she isn’t, she is none the more so for not being 
one. I don’t see what matter it makes if Miss Hor- 
ton isn’t refined. She has money enough; and as to 
her modesty, I believe her to be a virtuous and well- 
principled young female.” 

“She has been flinging herself at my head this 
year past,” said St. John. 

“ The next time she flings herself, you had better 
catch her,” said Mr. Ingraham. “If you have any 
bitterness of feeling towards old Horton, you could 
not revenge yourself better than by marrying his 
daughter, and making him pay some of your debts, 
for he is almost as fond of money as I am, and would 
be quite so, if he had not a weakness for ‘ genteel 
society.’ I want you to marry, Henry. You’ll doit 
some time, and you’ll make an ass of yourself in the 
process, if you don’t do it while I’m alive to restrain 
you. I don’t insist on Eliza Horton—but on some- 
body. Marriage gives a man a certain respectability 
of position that he never has without it.” 

“Why did you never marry, then?” said St. John. 

** If I was young again, I would,” said Mr. Ingra- 
ham, with a sigh so imprudently long-drawn that it 
made him cough until the tears came into his eyes. 
When the fit was over, he resumed. “ I’d lead a very 
different life—a very different life. I’ve been a fool 
in my time; I see it now. I might have a good deal 
more solid return for the money I’ve spent.” After 
this touching expression of penitence, Mr. Ingraham 
was silent for some time. He resumed, abruptly, 
** Now, mind, Henry, I’m not going to pay for any 
more of your capers. I give you my word of bonor, 
that if you exceed your allowance again, I’ll alter my 
will, and put in John Ingraham’s name, He is a 
steady young man, and wont waste anything. I know 
you were going to ask me for more money, but I’ll 
tell you beforehand, I wont give you a cent beyond 
your regular allowance. If you can’t behave yourself 
during the short time [’ve got to live, 1 can’t trust 
you with my money for the time you've got to live. 
I would take it along with me, if I could.” 

St. John looked rather blank at this positive assur- 
ance that any application for money would be useless, 
for he knew his uncle too well to regard it as a mere 
fashion of speaking. After a little moody medita- 
tion, he said: 

“ Well, Uncle Stewart, it could not cost you much 
to give me outright enough to make me independent 
of you, and then I will not ask or expect anything 
more.” 

“T don’t mean to do it, though,” said Mr. Ingra- 
ham. ‘ Setting aside the fact that you are a d——d 
fool”’—(Mr. Ingraham’s enunciation made the pro- 
fane participle sound like a merely necessary adjec- 
tive)—“‘ which you cannot help, because you were 
born so, you are a very pleasant young man to have 
in the house, and it’s very little I’d see of you, if I 
made you independent of me.” 

‘* There are plenty of young men who would be glad 
to take my place,” said St. John. 

“T dare say, if I would let them. But I chose you 
as being the least offensive tome. If you are going 
to prove ungrateful, I shan’t try again. If self-in- 
terest, and the expectation of favors to come, which 
I have itin my power to withhold at any moment, 
wont attach a fellow-creature to me, I’li make my 





will in favor of John Ingraham, and send for two or 
three more doctors to finish me quick. But, Harry, 
I'll tell you what I will do. If you marry to suit me, 
I will give you half enough to keep you and your 
wife decently, until I dic—u d that can't be long, you 
know. The other half, I expect you to get by mar- 
riage. That is a handsome offer.” 

“Very,” said St. John. ‘If I meant to get mar- 
ried at all—but I do not. I never saw any one but 
Emily that I would be willing to marry.” 

“ Well, you can’t marry her now. Don’t be too 
covetous of dead men’s shoes. Mine are all very well ; 
but you might wear out a dozen pair of your own, 
befure old Horton has done with his: he is as tough 
as a mastodon; and he may have a score of children 
before he dies—you wont want to marry Emily in 
that case. And that leads me to another thing I 
want to speak about. You must not flirt with Emi- 
ly. It will make trouble. I shouldn’t be keeping 
my word to old Horton, if I did not frown on any 
such proceeding. So, understand, Henry, that you 
will incur my severest displeasure ’—Mr. Ingraham 
spoke with emphasis, but without much show of 
either severity or displeasure—‘ if you make any 
scandal about Mrs. Horton. I have heard a little 
talk of such a thing. Drawing room scandal can’t 
be helped—that will arise on slight grounds, or on 
no grounds. But don’t you make any serious scan- 
dal. Do you understand me, sir? Of all things in 
the world, I detest notoriety.” 

“ Your caution is quite superfluous,” said St. John, 
slightly coloring. ‘I have no intention of invading 
Mr. Israel Horton’s domestic happiness. You may 
trust me.” 

“Trust you? Humph! I don’t trust you exactly. 
If I trusted either of you, it would be Mrs. Horton. 
I think she is too proud to sacrifice her position for 
you.” 

“T think she has abundantly proved that.” 

“And I hope she will continue to prove it—for your 
sake, Henry. I should be sorry to be compelled to 
renounce you. You'll bear all Isayin mind. And 
now you may go and attend to your social duties; 
and be good enough to send Louis to me, and to or- 
der the horses to be at the door in exactly an hour 
and a quarter.” 

St. John obeyed his uncle’s injunctions in every 
respect. His social duties led him to call upon the 
very ladies who iad been the subject of conversation 
between himself and his uncle, and whose position 
was clearly enough indicated in that conversation. 

There are many splendid houses in Fifth Avenue, 
and 1 think that it would be universally concecei 
that one of the most splendid, if not absolutely the 
most splendid, was the of our i fel- 
low-citizen, Israel Horton, Esquire. A splendid res- 
idence among the “ aristocracy ” had been the secret 
object of Israel Horton’s aspirations for a long time 
befure the dazzling dream was realized. His original 
position had been as far distant from such a consum- 
mation as well can be, for he commenced his career 
in a jankshop, which is removed from wealth and 
‘‘aristocracy”” alike by the narrow nature of its 
operations, and the narrow prejudices of society. 
While in this humble calling, Mr. Israel Horton es- 
poused a lady who had acquired a balance of several 
hundred dollars in a savings bank, by domestic ser- 
vice. Thereupon he purchased the good-will and 
fixtures of a well-established business, which was 
carried on under the time-honored arms of the Lom- 
bard—the Three Balls—almost the only relic of the 
poetry of the Middle Ages which survives in these 
prosaic days. Israel Horton, however, did not mate 
his money as a pawn-broker, for he had followed that 
business for many consecutive years, without amase- 
ing more than a d d . His day of 
glory dawned about the time that the first gun from 
Fort Sumter was fired—the time that ‘‘ shone in the 
sudden waking of splendid names” more in mone- 
tary than in military achievements. Sealed propos- 
als sealed Israel Horton’s destiny. He supplied our 
gallant suldiers with worse stores, at a more ex: bi- 
tant prcfit to himself, than any save a very few 
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contractors could boast of doing, and on the highest 
wave of shoddy was borne in triumph to a place 
among the most eminent men of capital in the land. 
Some men lose their senses under the giddiness of 
sudden wealth. Mr. Horton was too hard-headed to 
do that, but he was exceedingly exultant—so much 
so that he almost forgot to mourn for his wife, who 
died just before the change in his fortunes. She left 
one daughter, who was nearly twenty years old. 

Eliza Horton inherited much of her father’s dispo- 
sition, and she was delighted at the prospect of being 
@ young lady of fashion. She did all that she could 
to honor her new position. She cut all her old ac- 
qnaintances, broke off her engagement with a lover 
who had once answered all her ideas, dressed in the 
most rich and striking manner, and after all sat down 
and cried with vexation because there were still 
houses into which she could not enter with all her 
devices. 

When Mr. Horton first announced his intention of 
marrying again, Eliza was indignant. She did not 
want a mistress over her head, she said; and, in 
short, she utterly refused her countenance to the 
contemplated marriage. Mr. Horton vindicated his 
course by reasons to which Eliza yielded an ungra- 
cious approval, and which may be gathered from Mr. 
Ingraham’s version of the facts, which was quite cor- 
rect. Emily Forrester was by no means a willing 
party to the arrangement. Israel Horton was fifty, 
and she was younger than Eliza. He was coarse, ig- 
norant and vulgar; she was delicate, refined and im- 
aginative. She was, besides, engaged to Henry St. 
John; but Henry St John was powerless to aid her, 
and was sent away across the Atlantic by his uncle, 
who cared no more for crossing a first love than for 
drowning a litter of blind puppies. Emily was not 
f»rced or coerced—of course not—but she was clearly 
informed that she had to choose between poverty and 
her father’s disgrace, on one hand, and marrying Mr. 
Horton on the other—and she married Mr. Horton. 

When Henry St. John returned home, he was not 
generous enough to leave poor Emily alone to make 
the best of her position. He presented himself be- 
fore her as an injured man, and kept himself contin- 
ually in her memory. This was the more easily done, 
because Eliza Horton evinced a very flattering prefer- 
ence for him, which he met precisely so far as suited 
his qn convenience, without the least regard tor the 
feelings of either of the young women. Emily could 
not exclude St. John from her house, without dis- 
pleasing Eliza, who very plainly hinted to her step- 
mother that the obvious course of her duty was to 
forward her step-daughter’s matrimonial views. 
Eliza, on the contrary, could not encourage St. John, 
without bringing him into constant contact with 
Emily, and she saw clearly enough that their old 
feelings towards each other were not forgotten. 

Emilv and Eliza did not love each other any the 
more for the relations in which each stood to St. 
John; and there were already elements of discord 
enough, without that being added. Eliza said that 
Emily ‘‘ thought so much of herself,” and was con- 
tinually taking offence at some imagined assertion of 
superiority on Mrs. Horton’s part, of which Emily 
was quite innocent. She gave way to the domineer- 
ing young lady, as much as possible, and allowed her 
to regulate the establishment and choose the furni- 
ture, without interference, even when her own taste 
was the most violently outraged. Some one asked 
her why she allowed certain extravagant and glaring 
instances of Eliza’s taste to be carried out. 

** Because I have learned by experience,” she said, 
* that for me to offer any suggestion to Eliza is a cer- 
tain way to have the exact opposite done. For peace’ 
sake, I never contradict her. If she is left to herself, 
she will find out she is committing some absurdities, 
and will regulate them for herself.” 

The truth was, that Eliza was by no means of a 
yielding disposition, and ruled the house at her will. 
Emily was too gentle and too indifferent to oppose 
her. She was the more taken by surprise, when one 
day Eliza suddenly blazed out upon her, with accusa- 
tions of thwarting her systematically. 

“JT should think you would be glad to have me 
married and out of the way,” she said, “ But you 
can’t bear to have a gentleman pay the least atten- 
tion to anybody but you! I should think you would 
be ashamed of yourself, Emily Horton!” 

Emily defended herself from the charge, and Eliza 
came out candidly with the true cause of her anger, 
by substituting the name of Henry St. John for the 
vague term of ‘a gentleman.” Emily immediately 
and haughtily cut the conversation short. But she 
knew that Eliza was right: she knew that she had 
not the heroism to forward St. John’s marriage with 
any one, though she tried to persuade herself that her 
chief unwillingness in the present case was because 
he did not love Eliza, and Eliza “could never make 
him happy.” She did not know how easily St. John 
could make himself happy, if he had money enough 
to gratify his predominant tastes. 

Even now, as St. John was on his way to the resi- 

dence of Mrs. Horton, his:mind was occupied with 
the possibility of marrying Eliza. True, he disliked 

her; and all the love he could feel tor any one but 
himself, he had felt and still did for Emily. But his 
private affairs were very troublesome; at that mo- 
ment he was pressed for money, and in constant 
dread lest his creditors should appeal to his uncle, or 
lest Mr. Ingraham should in any way learn how he 
was situated, and fulfil his threat of withdrawing his 
favor. 

He found Eliza Horton alone. She was a tall, 
large-framed girl, with a good enough figure, but 
with an utter absence of tominine grace and softness, 
[= was replaced by ut ded ease and self-pos - 
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session. She had bold features, a high color, a large 
mouth filled with large white teeth, small, dark sharp 
eyes, large white bands, and a loud-toned and un- 
modulated voice. She was dressed in the very ex- 
treme of the fashion. After exchanging a few com- 
monplace remarks with Eliza, St. John inquired for 
Mrs. Horton. 

“Ol!” said Eliza, carelessly. 
state of mind to-day.” 

* Why?” inquired St. John. 

** The whole house is upside down. Somebody has 
made a raid on Emily’s jewel-box, and carried off 
those famous rubies, you know.” 

St. John looked as much dismayed as the most ex- 
acting claimant for sympathy could have asked. 

‘Her rubies? When? Last night?” 

‘‘Lord knows when,” said Eliza, ‘She doesn’t. 
She hasn’t worn them since Mrs. Rudesheimer’s 
grand ball, and thought they were all safe, she says. 
But there’s a terrible to-do. Pa is raving up and 
down the house like a madman, pulling and hauling 
everybody’s boxes and closets out, and Emily sits 
and looks as woe-begone as if her salvation depended 
on these rubies. Idon’t care. It is none of my busi- 
ness. I guess they’ll come to light some time.” 

“Have you any suspicion of any one, 
Horton?” 

“Me! Lord!” said Eliza, laughing. 
makes you think so?” 

* Because you don’t seem much concerned.” 

“ Well—why should I? They wasn’t mine—I would 
have taken better care of them, if they had been.” 

**Ts no one suspected?” asked St. John. 

* Everybody in the house is suspected,” said Eliza, 
coolly. ‘1 think pa suspects me.” 

** You, Miss Horton?” said St. John, looking sur- 
prised. 

* Yes,”’ said Eliza. ‘‘ I suppose you call yourself a 
friend of the family, don’t you? Ido, any way, and 
so I can speak freely to you. I guess you’ve heard 
betore that pa isn’t altogether liberal always—and he 
sometimes lectures me and Emily both for our ex- 
travagance. Asif a man was any judge of what a 
young lady has to spend for dress—that is,a man 
like pa. You know, Mr. St. John, that a young lady 
can’t dress out 5f nothing.” 

It is difficult,’’ said St. John. 

He did not add that he had seen the experiment 
tried at evening parties, with comparative success. 
But then Miss Horton was not alluding to the quan- 
tity of dress so much. 

* Emily doesn’t often offend in that way,” pursued 
Eliza, in a tone that is peculiar to one woman when 
she is reflecting upon another. ‘‘She has learned 
how to make a good show on a very little; but J 
never had any experience that way,” added the 
young lady, contemptuously, with a magnificent for- 
getfulness of the days when she dressed on the profits 
of the pawn-broking business. ‘“ I always say father 
has got money enough, and I will have what I want, 
by hook or by crook; and if 1 run in debt one way, I 
get out another, let pa scold as much as he pleases. 
And so he has got it into his head that I helped my- 
self to the rubies some day when I was hard up for 
ready money. Should you think any one could do 
such a thing?” 

Eliza ended with a sly look and a laugh. St. John 
seemed rather perplexed than flattered by the confi- 
dential air that Eliza had assumed, judging from his 
looks. He was just about to reply, however, when 
Mrs. Horton entered the room, and with a percepti- 
ble frown Eliza threw herself back in her chair. 

Mrs. Horton was a striking contrast to her step- 
daughter. She was below the medium height of wo- 
men, but her form was perfect, and her motions re- 
markably graceful.. Her features were small and 
regular, and except the lips, her face was as colorless 
as if carved from ivory. Her large brown eyes had a 
timid and melancholy expression, and were very often 
downcast: they were at present, as she advanced to- 
wards Eliza and St. John. 

Eliza sat in silence, watching them with a rather 
sinister smile at the obvivous embarrassment that both 
manifested in their short and cold sentences, and 
then broke in: ; 

*T’ve been telling Mr. St. John about your rubies, 
Emily. He says it is a very queer story.” 

Emily raised her eyes to St. John’s face, with a 
faint color coming into her cheeks, and said: 

**T suppose it does sound improbable that they 
should have gone out of my hands without my 
knowing it until so long after. I hope they may be 
recovered soon. It puts every one in the house in 
such an unpleasant position.” 

*©O, I think you may be sure of recovering them 
without trouble,” said St. John, in a reassuring 
tone. 

“So pa says,” interposed Eliza. ‘‘He says the 
stones can be identified, and he is going to offer a re- 
ward. I hope he will.” And she glanced meaningly 
at St. John, and laughed. ‘That would be a good 
thing for the thief, wouldn’t it, Mr. St. John?” 

* Excellent,” said St. John. 

The tone of a confidential understanding with St. 
John that Eliza assumed, seemed to strike Emily. 
She glanced at Eliza, and then at St. J hn, with a 
look of doubt and distrust. St. John arose, and 
said: 

“ With such a domestic tragedy pending, visitors 
must be a decided nuisance.” 

‘The visitors may find it so,” said Eiza; ‘for pa 
is so rabid that he may Jock us all up together. You 
are never a nuisance, you know, Mr. St. John.” 

St. John did not allow this assurance to induce him 
to prolong his call, particularly as Mrs. Horton seemed 
to be relieved at his bringing it toa abrupt conclusion. 
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He had scarcely left the room when Mr. Horton 
came in. He was coarse, heavy and clumsy, both in 
form and feature, almost always silent, and with a 
look at once calculating and vacant, as if he were 
continually making small change, or casting up ten 
per cent per month interest on small sums, At 
present there was a more decided expression on his 
countenance of high displeasure. 

‘‘Lizal” he said, ‘didn’t I order no one to go out 
of this house unless I give ’em leave?” 

Yes,” said Eliza. 

* Then what made you send Alice out?” 

“T sent her before you gave the order,” said Eliza. 

No you didn’t,” said Mr. Horton. ‘ She was by 
when I spoke.” 

** Hasn’t she come back?” asked Eliza. 

‘Yes, she has come back; and I want to know 
where she’s been?” 

** Ask her,” suggested Eliza. 

“She wont tell. She says she has been on your 
business.” 

** Well, so she has,” said Eliza. ‘‘I can’t let every- 
thing go because Mrs. Horton’s jewel-box has been 
robbed.” 

‘Liza Horton,” said Mr. Horton, shaking his 
stumpy forefinger in her face, ‘‘ you know more about 
that than you tell.” 

‘* So much the better for you,” said Eliza, coolly, 
“for you stand some chance of seeing them again.’’ 
And Eliza walked out of the room, with a bold, free 
step that in any one but a lady would be termed a 
stride. 

“Mr. Horton,” said Emily, “‘ I would let this rest a 
little while. I think with Liza that we are sure to 
recover the rubies.” 

“Do you think Liza took’em?” asked Mr. Horton, 
abruptly. 

Emily hesitated. 

*‘T should not like to say so if I did,” she said, at 
last. 

Mr. Horton looked at her a moment, and then said: 

** Well, now I tell you, Mrs. Horton, once for all, I 
aint goin’ to have no underhand doin’s in my house. 
Iam goin’ to know who took them rubies, and when, 
and where, and all about it, and I am goin’ to set the 
police to look ’em up at once.” 

*T would wait until to-morrow,” said Emily, lay- 
ing her hand on her husband’s arm. ‘“ You do not 
know whom you may exp%se.” 

“ And I don’t care!” said Mr. Horton. 
Liza! If Liza stole ’em she shall have the credit of 
it.’ And then stepping out into the hall, Mr. Hor- 
ton called out, “Liza! Liza!! Liza!!” until the 
house rang with the brassy tones. 

Eliza came sweeping and rustling down stairs, and 
listened with insolent composure while her father 
made the same speech to her that he had made to his 
wife ‘‘ once for all.” 

** All right, father,” answered Eliza. ‘* But you’d 
better wait. If you strike in the dark, you don’t 
know who you may hit.” 

‘© Well!” said Mr. Horton, with a short, scoffing 
laugh, “ you and Emily pull the same way for once!” 

*O! yes, pa,” said Eliza, glancing meaningly at 
Emily, ‘“ Emily and I think just alike about some 
things—that is the reason we don’t agree better.” 

Emily did not take any notice of this oblique sar- 
casm, and Mr. Horton concluded his charge. 

** You understand—both of you—if I catch anybody 
trying to go out again, I’ll hand ’em over to the po- 
lice; and if anybody in the house knows where them 
rubies are, they’d best speak out—that’s all.” 

** That’s all, is it?” said Eliza. ‘ Well, then I will 
go back and finish what I was about.” And she 
went up stairs again. 

The lost rubies had come into Mr. Horton’s hands 
in the way of business, and were of a size and value 
to deserve the excitement the discovery of their loss 
occasioned. It was not in his more obscure days that 
they had been pledged to him, but after the sudden 
tide of prosperity set in. He still continued to carry 
on his old trade to a certain extent, though very pri- 
vately, both because he thought it beneath his dignity 
to be known as an amateur pawn-broker, and be- 
cause the parties with whom he transacted business 
were those who were peculiarly desirous of maintain- 
ing secrecy about their embarrassments. Circum- 
stances having made Mr. Horton the absolute owner 
of the rubies, he had them set in the latest fashion, 
and presented them to his wife, so that all the world 
might admire them, and that the Home Journal 
might give them a special notice, in which he was 
gratified to the full extent. He did not wish to have 
them worn save on grand occasions, and Emily, who 
obeyed him scrupulously in every respect, had com- 
plied with his wishes in this instance. 
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All day long the Horton household was in a state of 
blockade. Nv one had been out except Alice Rear- 
don, Eliza’s own maid. Mr. Horton himself remained 
in the house. All the servants were silent and sulky 
towards their employers, and uttered malignant 
treason among themselves. Eliza and Emily remain- 
ed each shut upin her own room. No one seemed 
quite at ease except Miss Reardon herself, who passed 
half the time in conversation with the different mem- 
bers of the household brigade, and carried a concise 
report thereof to her mistress. Eliza herself appear- 
ed rather restless as evening approached. Soon after 


| dark there came a ring at the door, and Alice was at 


hand to carry up the report to Eliza that it was some 
one to see Mr. Horton. Shedid not know who it 
was. A short time afterwards Eliza was summoned 
to her father’s presence. She cast a glance at the 
clock, and uttered an impatient exclamation, and 
then went down to the library, 





es Lien, ” said Mr. Horton, ** what does this n mean?” 

“ What?” said Eliza. 

** What did you send Alice to Philip Patrick for? 
I thought you had broke off with that fellow alto- 
gether. Why don’t you answer?” 

** Because I haven’t anything to say,” said Eliza, 

“Nothing to say, haint ye? Are you engaged to 
Phil Patrick yet?” 

* Suppose I was?” said Eliza. 

“Suppose you was? Well, then I know what's 
got them rubies! Phil Patrick! There aint a bigger 
rascal and blackguard than him in New York. I al- 
ways set my face aginst your having anything to do 
with him, and I did think you knew better than to 
keep sich company when you've got to the position 
in society you haive. You'd better own up, miss, for 
I’ll know everything before long.” 

Eliza did not answer, but stood looking coolly at 
her father, who appeared to be waiting for some re- 
ply, and to be repressing an outburst of wrath until 
after she had spoken. While the pause lasted an- 
other visitor arrived at the disturbed houre. 

“ Mr. Matthews, sir, on particular business.” 

Mr. Matthews was Mr. Horton’s confidential agent 
in his secret loan business, and was accustomed to be 
seen at all hours. 

‘¢ Show him in,” said Mr. Horton. Then to his 
daughter, “Now, Lizy, mind my words. You've got 
to tell me all about this to-night.” 

“So I will,” said Eliza, passing out of the room; 
“ you may depend upon that.” 

As she ascended the stairs she met the ubiquitous 
Alice. 

“Mr. St. John’s here,” said Alice, mysteriously. 

“Mr. St. John? How long has he been here?” 

**He has just come. He came in with Mr, Mat- 
thews.” 

Eliza burst ont lavghing. 
said. ‘ Where is he?” 

“He is in the drawing-room,” answered Alice. 
“ He asked for you, but you were in there with Mr. 
Horton, and Mrs. Horton is seeing him.” 

*¢T wonder what made him ask for me,”’ said Eliza, 
asif to herself, and turned rapidly. Instead of en- 
tering the drawing-room, however, she softly went 
into a small parlor adjoining which she called her 
boudoir, and which communicated with the drawing- 
room. The door between was closely shut, but Eliza 
knew it would open noiselessly, or, if its opening was 
noticed, she meant to go boldly in. Its opening was 
not noticed. She held it very slightly ajar, and look- 
ed and listened. The first words she heard were 
from St. John, in a low, but audible tone—audible, 
because so bitter. 

*¢ The scoundrel has let them go out of his hands.” 

Eliza could not see Emily, but she heard a low 
gasp, the sound of hands clasped passionately, and 
then the despairing exclamation : 

“OQ Henry! we are ruined!” 

It seems so,” St. John answered, sullenly. And 
she saw that he commenced walking to an fro. 
Eliza opened the door an inch more; with an exult- 
ing smile that faded away as she continued to listen. 
“Itis the cursed ill-luck that follows me in every- 
thing. I would never have taken them from you, if 
I had not made sure, as I thought, that I need only 
keep them a few days.” 

“T know it, Henry,” said Emily. 
yourself.” 

“TI need not,” he answered; “there will be enough 
to do it without me. I will try again to-morrow.” 

“Itis too late,” said Mrs. Horton. ‘“ Everything 
will be discovered. O Henry!” she burst out pas- 
sionately, seizing his hands and looking at him with 
her large, dark eyes wild with terror. ‘ What shall 
Ido! How can I meet any one’s eyes, if allis known? 
Take me away, Henry! take me away, and hide me 
where I shall never, never, see any one again that 
ever heard my name!” 

She clung to him as she spoke, and he clasped her 
in his arms. Eliza’s face grew fierce, and she set her 
teeth, but she controlled herself and stood still. 

‘© T wish to God I could,” said St. John, passionate- 
ly. ‘* But 1 have done you harm enough. You for- 
get how poor I am, though you ought not, when it 
led first to this marriage of yours, and now has made 
me bring this fresh trouble on you. I must not 
bring any more misery on you.” 

“Misery!” said Emily. ‘There is no misery on 
earth like that I have known lately. This falsehood 
and deceit is intolerable to me. And now, if Mr. 
Horton knows, if he has a right to despise me—he 
will drive me from his house, and shall I not deserve 
it?” 

“Hush, Emily! hush! for God’s sake be calm— 
some one will hear. Listen tome. You need not be 
implicated in this. I am ruined outright if it comes 
to my uncle’s ears—but you may be saved.” 

“How?” she asked. “And what safety dol ask, 
when you are ruined?” 

St. John looked at her in silence for a little while, 
and then said: 

“ If you would conciliate Eliza Horton, I think you 
would find her a useful and effective friend jast at 
present.” 

“Eliza Horton!” said Emily, starting away from 
him. “Put myself in her power? She would only 
use it to my hurt.—Henry, you must think humilia- 
tion and shame are very sweet to me.” 

Eliza threw the door wide open, and walked to- 
wards them with scarlet cheeks and glittering eyes- 

“Emily,” she said, ‘‘ you have put yourself in my 
power. Mr. St. John, how did you propose to ‘ con- 
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| ciliate Eliza Horton?’ ” 
St. John straggled with bis feeling of shame and 
embarrassment, as a good man would with an evil 
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‘“Here’s a pretty piece of work,” he said, purple 

with rage and agitation. ‘* Here’s Patrick says he 
got the rubies of Henry St. John! Now 1 want to 
know how Henry St. John came by them!” 

“ You had best ask him, father,” said Eliza. ‘‘ He’s 
close by.” 

St. John caught Eliza’s hand. 

‘May I say you gave them to me?” he whispered. 

“Close by? Where?” asked Mr. Horton. 

Eliza answered St. John, “ Yes,” and her father 
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temptation, and bowed to Eliza with all the ease he 
could muster. 

“ Miss Horton,” he said, “I amin yourhands. As 
you are powerful, be merciful.” 

*¢ 1 don’t know that you deserve mercy,” said Eliza, 
*T don’t know that I have any right to hide all this 
from—from Mrs. Horton's husband ” 

St. John took Eliza's hand and ted heraside. She 
yielded to his guidance, and Emily, after one look 
towards St. John, which he felt, but shunned, sank 
down on aseat, and bowed her forehead to her hands, 

“You must put the best construction on this, Miss 
Horton,” said St. John. “ Remember that Emily 
and I are old friends.” 

“T understand,” said Eliza, impatiently. ‘ Emily 
is my father’s wife, and I don’t wish to put any worse 
construction on her conduct than to think that she is 
a fool,and that I can’t help thinking. But what 
construction am I to put upon your conduct?” 

“That I am another fool, if you please.” 

“ Does that cover the whole ground?” asked Eliza. 
“Would my father content himself with that, or 
your uncle, when they knew that you had borrowed 
Emily’s jewels to pay a gambling debt?” 

“Did Emily tell you that?” 

“No. Iam notin her contidence. If I had been 
—if J had been in yours, I would have managed bet- 
ter for you. And now, what do you mean to do?” 

“T do not know,” said St. John. “I might as well 
blow my brains out at once.” 

“You have changed your opinion about the value 
and efficacy of my friendship,” said Eliza. “ Why 
don’t you test it?’’ she added, in a lower tone, with a 
bold and meaning glance into the handsome face that 
was bending over her, and then withdrawing her 
eyes with feigned confusion. 

Eliza might have taken warning from the striking 
exhibition of St. John’s selfishness and untrustwor- 
thiness that was before her eyes at the very moment. 
But the violence of her attachment to his person, 
and to his position as Stewart Ingraham’s heir, con- 
quered every other feeling; and the pleasure of tri- 
umphing over Enily completed her determination. 
St. John quite understood her. 

* Save us now, Eliza,” he said, clasping her hand, 
with an energy that looked like passion, ‘and there 
is nothing you may not ask of me.” 

“ Us,” said Eliza, withdrawing her hand, and 
speaking with cold emphasis. ‘ And J have nothing 
to ask of you, have 1?” 

“Save me, then,” said St. John, “ and tell me how 
I shall deserve your frieridship.” 

* First,” said Eliza, “‘ by breaking off all your sen- 
timental nonsense with Emily.” 

St. John cast a look towards Enily, and his heart 
smote him. A sudden impulse seized him to reject 
Eliza’s offered triendship, to go to his uncle and tell 
the whole story, and take the consequences as far as 
they affected himself. He believed that if he did this, 
Mr. Ingrabam, who, as he said, hated notoriety, 
would arrange everything else with Mr. Horton, and 
make Eliza’s venom against E vily comparatively 
innocuous. He knew well that Emily’s conduct 
would bear strict scrutiny without revealing any- 
thing but weakness, while his own he scarcely liked 
to recall himself. 


“ Well,” he said, “‘f can promise that. Is that 
all?” 
“Hush!” she said, “I hear my father. Stand 


baqk behind the divan and wait awhile; and, if you 
choose, it shall be all.” 

. St. John obeyed her hint, and Mr. Horton rushed 
into the room. 

“Enily! Liza! What the devil does this mean, 
Liza! Here’s Matthews brings me my own rubies 
to-night to borrow money on ’em!” 

He opened a morocco case and flashed the rubies 
on their eyes. ‘ Didn’t know they was mine! Of 
course, I knew he never saw them befvre, but the 
idee of his tetchin’’em to me! And, Liza, do you 
want to know where he got’em? Of Pail Patrick! 
Of Phil Patrick. Now just tell me where he got 
"em. ” 

“T suppose I could,” said Eliza. 

“ Speak out then.” 

Eliza glanced towards St. John. It had instantly 
occurred to St. Jahn that now that Mr Horton had 
recovered the missing property, he would be far less 
severe with Emily than if it had been: lost. He sat 
silently in his concealment. Eliza advanced towards 
the divan, and stood there carelessly, so as yet fur- 
ther to screen St. John. The drawing-room door 
opened. 

“Mr. Horton,” said a voice. ; 

Mr. Horton went to the door. Eliza turned towards 
St. John. 

* You see my father thinks 1 took them,” she said. 
“T’m going to speak out when he comes back. What 
shall I say?” 

Mr. Horton came back with another thunderbolt 
to hurl among them. 


aloud, “‘ Here.” 

Mr. Horton stared while St. John, emerging from 
his concealment, led Eliza towards her father. He 
had made up his mind. He felt his meanness, but 
'y put a bold face upon it. 


* 








“Well, Mr. St. John! Well, sir!” said Mr. ] Hor- 
ton. ‘* What’s all this, eh?” 

“In the first place I have to ask your pardon—” 

‘Ask my pardon!” broke in Mr. Horton. “I 
should think you had!” 

‘‘For forming a secret engagement with your 
daughter.” 

“Engagement? To Liza? Secret, too, hey? What 
was it secret for? You’ve no need of being ashamed 
of being engaged to my daughter, I don’t think—” 

“T have not, indeed,” said St. John. “ But I had 


some reason to fear that you would not consent if my | 


affairs were found to be embarrassed—I persuaded 
Miss Horton to let me have the jewels—and they 
would have been restored without your knowing it, 
if Mr. Patrick had not parted with them.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Horton. ‘ Well, you’re 
pretty well matched for honesty, it seems to me, you 
two. You know what sort of man you are going to 
marry, Liza?” 

* Yes,” said Eliza; ‘I am ready to risk it.” 

“You might have spoke out befure, Mr. St. John,” 
said Mr. Horton. ‘ You came very near a pretty 
nasty scrape, for if you hadn’t happened to be here, 
[ would have gone to your uncle to-night.” 

St. John did nut answer. He felt tue blood barn- 
ing in his face. El‘za went upto her father and 
commenced talking to him eagerly in a low tone, and 
St. John approached Emily who was sitting with a 
white and scornful face turned towards the group. 

“Do not despise me, Emily,” he said. ‘It was to 
save you.” 

Emily arose, as he came near, and seemed about to 
leave the room, but she stopped to hear him. 

“To save me!” she said. ‘Do you think I would 
not rather have suffered anything myself, than to be 
ashamed of having loved you as I have done. No—it 
was not to save me, Mr. St. John. But you have 
saved me from something worse than exposure of my 
folly. I was mad a little while ago, I remember. I 
thought you were worth losing name and fame for. 
You have done me a great service in proving you are 
not. Allow me to congratulate you on your mar- 
riage.” 

* How does it differ from yours, Emily?” asked St. 
John, stung by her bitter contempt. 

** ] was a woman,” said Emily, “and you are a 
man. Please do not call me Emily. I know you 
hereafter only as my stepdaughter’s husband.” 

She moved away from him, and he went back to- 
wards Eliza, whom he held at that moment in the 
most intense abhorrence. 

“ Well, Mr. St. John,” said Mr. Horton, “I’m go- 
ing to see your uncle to-morrow morning to see how 
you stand with him. I shan’t say nothing about this 
ruby business, it he hasn’t nothin’ else against you. 
They say you’re in for all his money, and as Liza will 
be likely to get a good deal of mine, it isn’t such a 
fool’s piece of work after all, though it commenced 
in adeuced stupid way—if it wasn’t something worse 
—but we wont call hard names. Here! Emily! 
Where are you-O! she’s gone, is she? Well, I’m 
glad she didn’t know nothing about this—she aint 
that kind of woman.” 

Emily heard this undeserved compliment as she 
left the room; and she was a little comforted that she 
had no greater cause to blush for its want of truth 
than she had. She had allowed St John to persuade 
her into a secret correspondence, but she had been 
guilty of nothing worse. She had given the rubies to 
help him out of debt, but he had sworn that he would 
return them very soon, and that from that day he 
would lead a better life. 

St. John did not linger long with his betrothed 
bride. Stewart Ingraham gave a willing and gra- 
cious ear to Mr. Horton, and as soon after as was 
consistent with the preparation of Eliza’s magniticent 
trousseau, the public sale of Henry St. John with all 
the rights, privileges and appurtenances unto him 
annexed as Stewart Ingraham’s heir, to Eliza Hor- 
ton took place. See Home Journal. Mrs. Horton 
was present, and neither wept nor fainted, nor wore 
a tace of silent agony. Whatever her feelings may 
have been, she was too true a woman not to know 
how to dissemble them. ‘The bridegroom looked 
miserable,” said several keen observers—but a bride- 
groom’s looks are of very small consequence. 

Mr. and Mrs. St. John were as happy as might 
have been expected. Eliza’s love for her husband 
did not survive very long, except in the questionable 
shape of a very active and stormy jealousy, including 
every one, and sometimes reaching some who deserv- 
ed it. Emily was not of.this number. St. John tried 
to renew the understanding, but utterly in vain. 
Eliza had enough cause to complain ot him, however, 
and she was by no means blameless herself They 
are compelled to live together, fur Stewart Ingraham 
yet lives, and his dislike to notoriety keeps Henry 
from deserting his wife, and Eliza from openly quar- 
relling with her husband. It is possible that Henry, 
who is as usual plunged in debt, disgrace and difti- 
culty, may even yet lose his uncle’s money, as well 
as his father-in-law’s, and so bring upon himself the 
very severest penalty that could fall upon a man of 
his character. 


> 





A FRENCH PorTRAIT —A gentleman, on a visit to 
the country seat of a Paris lady, noticing on the wall 
the picture of a beautiful.woman of, say, five and 
twenty, naturally inquired if it was a family portrait. 
‘She was my daughter,” replied the hostess. ‘ Has 
it been long since you lost her?” asked the gentle- 
man. “ Alas, sir,” replied the lady, ‘‘she died just 
after her birth, and I have had the portrait painted 
to represent her as she would appear if she had lived 
till now.” 





IRISH VE NG EANCE. 


The outrage was one of the most inhuman that ever 
took placein Ireland, and is still talked of in Tippera- 
ry with peculiar horror. 
the year 1821. In November of that year, a respect- 
able farmer, named Patrick Shea, who bad lately | 
turned out of his farm an under-tenant, named Wil- 





liam Gorman, came to live in the house lett vacant 
It was situated in a dark, gloomy | 


by the eviction. 
glen, at the foot of the misty and bleak mountain of 
Slievenamawn, and, on a clear day, it was just visible 
from the high road through the narrow detile of 
Glenbower. 

Ou Saturday, the 18th of November, a man of evil 
character, named William Maher, came to a low 
shibbeen near the mountain, kept by a man and wo- 
man named Kelly, of infamous character. These 
people sold spirits without a license, and their house 
was a well-known resort of bad characters of both 
sexes. Maher, who was the paramour of Kelly's 
wife, retired to a recess in the house (rrobubly that 
used for secret distilling), and melting some lead, ran 
it into musket ba lets. Tne woman, having beard 
the “ boys ” were g ing to inflict summary justice on 
the Sheas, for nara so harst to Gorman, whom they 
had driven out penniless, and without covert or shel- 
ter, and being sure Ma! er would be in the business, 
taxed him with it, and, having some govd instincts 
left, besought him not to take away life. Maher an- 
swered with equivocations. The bullets were scarcely 
finished before a newly-married servant of the Sheas, 
Catherine Mullaly, a cousin of Mary Kelly, came in. 
Maher, who knew Catherine, began bantering her in 
the Irish way, and the girl joined heart and soul in 
the repartees. Maher’s aim was to discover if the 
Sheas’ house, which was well garrisoned, contained 
any store of fire-arms. 

The girl, pleased with his attentions, gradually 
disclosed to Maher the fact that the Sheas hada 
great many muskets and pistols, and when she left 
Maher put on her cloak for her, and bade her fare- 
well asa friend. Mary Kelly, who knew the wretch 
better, the moment the door closed on Catherine, 
implored Maher whatever was done, not to harm 
that poor girl. He promised, and soon after quitted 
the house with the bullets, leaving Mary Kelly con- 
tident of the safety of Catherine. But, nevertheless, 
the next day her fears revived when she heard Ma- 
her and some mysterious, whispering men, who 
dropped into the shibbeen that day, after mass, talk- 
ing under breath. 

Mary knew that ‘‘ a word would have been as much 
as her life was worth,” so she did not speak of it even 
to her husband; but on the Monday night, when he 
was asleep, stole out of bed, slipped on his coat, and 
made her way cautiously and slowly under the loose 
stone walls and hedges to the vicinity of Maher’s 
house. She stopped, for she could hear voices. At 
length the door opened, and she hid herself behind 
some brambles as the murderers came out. They 
passed her, armed and in file; eight faces and eight 
voices she recognized. One of the eight carried two 
long lighted sods of turf which he kept alive by bis 
breath. They did not see her, and passed on. Trem- 
bling and terror-stricken, but still magnetically 
drawn, she followed them from hedge to hedge, till 
they outstripped her on the path to the Sheas’ house. 
From where she stood the farmhouse was visible. 
As she looked, a fire leaped out of the roof, ran over 4 
the thatch, and instantly rose into a pyramid of 
flame, for the wind was high that night; the whole 
glen grew crimson. The door was barricaded by the 
murderers. Not one of the Sheas escaped. Shrieks 
and cries for mercy rose from the seventeen burning 
wretches within. The conspirators yelled with 
laughter, whooped for joy, and discharged guns and 
blunderbusses to celebrate and announce their tri- 
umph. Then came a silence, and after that, when 
the wind abated for a moment, Mary Kelly could 
hear the deep groans of the dying, and low moans of 
agony, as the fire spread fiercer to complete its hor- 
rible task. At every fresh groan the monsters dis- 
charged their guns in fiendish jabilee. 

A friend of the Sheas, named Philip Hill, who lived 
on the opposite side of the hill adjoining the house, 
heard the guns echoing in Slievenamawn, and, arous- 
ing his friends, made across, if possible, to save the 
Sheas. These men arrived too late; nor did they 
dare to attack the murderers, who drew up at once 
to meet them. Philip Hill defied them to come on, 
but they declined his challenge, and waited the at- 
tack of the inferior number. All this while the 
groans from the burning house were growing fainter 
and fainter till at last they entirely subsided. 

John. Butler, a boy who had a brother in the 
Sheas’ house, had accompanied Hill, and, eager to 
discover the murderers, approached nearer than the 
rest to the fire, and by its light recognized William 
Gorman. The murderers returned by the same way 
as they came, and were again observed by Mary Kelly 
from her hiding-place. The wretches as they passed 
her were rejoicing over their success, and William 
Gorman, with detestable and almost incredible inhu- 
manity, was actually amusing the party by mimick- 
ing the groans of the dying, and mocking the agonies 
he and his comrades had inflicted. 

The morning beginning to break, Mary Kelly, hag- 
gard and affrighted, returned home with her terrible 
secret; but she did not breathe a word either to her 
husband or her son, and the next day, when taken 
before a magistrate, denied all knowledge of the 
crime. 

John Batler also went back to the house of his mo- 
ther—an old woman—and, waking her, told her that 
her son had been burnt alive with all in the Sheas’ 


The crime dated back to | 
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house. The old woman uttered a wail of grief, but, 

| instead of immediately proceeding to @ magistrate, 
she enjoined her son not to ever disclose the secret, 
| lest she and all their family should meet the same 
fate. 

The next day, all that side the county gathered 
round the rains. Mary Kelly was among them, and 
| no doubt many of the murderers, The sight wasa 
fearful one, even to those innocent of the crime, Of 
the roof only the charred ratters were left; the walls 
| were gaping apart; the door was burned to its 
| hingés, close by it lav sixteen corpses piled together; 
those who were uppermost were burned to the very 
bones; those below were only partially consumed. 
The melted flesh had run from the carcases in black 
streams along the scorched floor. The first thought 
of all had been to run to the door. 

Poor Catherine Mullaly’s fate was the most horri- 
ble and most touching of all. In the midst of the 
flames, she had been prematurely delivered of a child 
—that unbappy child, born only to instantly perish, 
was the eighteenth victim. In trying to save her 
child, she had placed it in atubof water, where it 
was found. with the head burned away, but the boxy 
perf-ct. Near tho tub lay the blackened boy of the 
mother, her skeieton arm hanging over the water. 
Toe spectators beheld the sight with dismay, but 
they were afraid to speak. Some one whispered, 
sternly, ‘* Wiiiiam Gorman is well revenged!”” Many 
at first tried to argue that the fire had been an acci- 
dental one, as no Ribbonmen would, they said, have 
ever destroyed so many innocent people merely be- 
cause they worked for the Sheas. This opinion gain- 
ed ground among persons jealous of the national 
character, especially when no one came forward to 
obtain the large reward. At last, however, it was 
discovered that not only was the conflagration the 
result of an extensive plot, but that the whole popu- 
lation round Siievenamawu knew of the project and 
its execution, 

For sixteen months Mary Kelly kept the secret. 
She did not dare to reproach Maher, who constantly 
visited her house, and yet she shuddered at his ap- 
proach. Gradually her mind began to yield tothe 
pressure. She became incapable of sleep, and used, 
in the dead of the night, to rise and wander over the 
glen, remaining by the black ruins of the Sheas’ 
house till morning, and then returning, worn and 
weary, to her home. She believed herself pursued 
by the spectre of her unhappy kinswoman, and said, 
on the private examination before the trial, that she 
never lay down in her bed without thinking of the 
“burning,” and fancving she saw Catherine Mullaly 
lying beside her holding her child, “as black asa 
coal,” in her arms. At length conscience grew 
stronger and drove away fear. She revealed her 
secret in confession, and the priest, like a good and 
honest man, prevailed upon her to give instant in- 
formation to Captain Despard, a justice of peace for 
the county of Tipperary. 

It was not till 1827 that William Gorman was ap- 
prehended and put upon his trial. There is no doubt 
that Shea, the middleman, had been cruel and op- 
pressive to Gorman, his under-tenant. He had re- 
taliated upon him the severities of the superior land- 
lord. Gorman had been distrained, sued in the 
superior courts, processed by civil bill, totally depriv- 
ed of his farm, house and garden, and then driven 
out, a disgraced beggar, to brood over vengeance. 

A keen observer (we believe, the son of the cele- 
brated Curran), who was present at this remarkable 
trial, has left a terrible picture of G +rman’s appear- 
ance and manner as he stood at the Clonmel dock. 
‘* He was evidently,” he says, ‘‘ most anxious for the 
preservation of his life; yet the expression of anxiety 
which disturbed his ghaetly features occasionally gave 
way to the exulting consciousness of his revenge. As 
he heard the narration of his own delinquencies, 80 
far from exhibiting contrition or remorse, a savage 
joy flashed over his face; his eyes were lighted up 
with a fire as lurid as that he had kindled in the 
habitation of his enemies; his hand, which had pre- 
viously quivered and manifested, in the peculiar 
Movement of his fingers, the workings of deep anxie- 
ty, became for a moment clenched; and when the 
groans of his victims were described, his white teeth, 
which were unusually prominent, were bared to the 
gums; and though he had drained the cup of ven- 
geance to the dregs, still he seemed to smack bis lips 
and to lick the blood with which his injuries had been 
redressed.’”’ 


THE SOLDIER’S QUESTION. 

Suvaroff, the half-ma:, balf-savage Russian gener- 
al, used frequently to ask the young officers and sol- 
diers the most absurd questions,considering it a proof 
of smartness on their part if they gave a prompt re- 
ply, and, hating above ail things, ‘‘ I don’t know,” as 
an answer. 

He went one day up to a sentry, 
presented arms, Suvaroff said: 

“Tell me how many buttons there are on the uni- 
forms of 50,000 men.”’ 

**] can’t say,’’ replied the soldier, very naturally ; 
upon which the marshal, according to bis custom, 
began to abuse him and rate him for his stapidity. 

The soldier, however, knowing Suvaroff’s character, 
took courage and said: 

** Well, sir, perhaps it’s not every question your 
excellency could answer yourself; fur instance, there 
are my two aunts—would you please to tell me their 
names?” aa 

The man’s quickness atone’ for his impadence in 
the eyes of the general, and the soldier was made a 





and, as the man 





corporal next morning. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
LIFE’S PETTY CARES. 


BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 





"Tis not the mighty cataract 
That swells and surges for a day, 
Then ceases, with its fury spent, 
That wears the rock away. 


*Tis not the griefs, which, tempest-like, 

Sweep through our souls with mighty strength, 
Then by God's mercy are assuaged, 

That leave their lines in greatest length. 


But constant dropping weareth stone, 
Howe’er minute the drops may be; 

And petty cares and griefs of life 
Wear on our frames continually, 


Yet, there is no escape from them; 
They follow us both night and day, 
Making such havoe with our lives 
As moth-worms make upon their prey. 


No face but sometime bears their mark, 
No form but bows beneath their weight, 

No eye but dims with tears they start; 
Alike they haunt both small and great. 


The monarch on his dazzling throne, 
The peasant in his lowly cot, 

Must each his separate burdens bear, 
None troubled at the other's lot. 


But, though we are beset with cares, 
Let’s look for comfort from above; 


Clouds will not always darken down, 
For heaven is fair, and God is love. 


A FIGHT FOR LIB 


BY MOY THOMAS, 








CHAPTER I. 


ISHMAEL. 


It was the hottest summer that had been known in 
England for many a year. No drop of moisture, ex- 
cept the heavy dew which came down at night and 
vanished long before late sleepers were abroad, had 
fallen on the parched earth for seven weeks. On the 
uplands the grass was scorched as if a whirlwind of 
fire had passed over it. In the low country about 
Canvey Island, in South Essex, the long, rank marsh 
grass was withered and matted together in patches, 
where the heat had burnt to the very roots beneath 
the cracked soil. Trees there were none in that 
wearisome landscape, except here and there a pollard 
willow, or an alder, along the side of the dyke that 
ran in a straight line across the marsh to the creek 
some miles away, where a barge was slowly moving, 
worked by men with poles. There was not move- 
ment enough in the air to have carried the slightest 
thistle-seed away. It seemed asif all herbage and 
everything that grows for man and beast must perish 
in the drought; for the fierce sun still shone down, 
filling the whole wide flat with its blinding light. 

Notwithstanding the heat, a group of laborers were 
at work far off across the marshes in the open air. 
They were making an excavation for the foundation 
of a range of buildings to be used as powder-maga- 
zines near the river wall. With the clay cut out of 
the deep hollow they had formed, they were con- 
structing a sort of embankmént, gradually rising 
from the level of the lowest part of the excavation 
towards the path along the waterside. 

The men were five in number—four laborers and 
an overlooker, the latter of scarcely any better class 
than those under his direction. He took a hand like 
the rest at cutting the clay trom time to time, and 
stacking it in the shallow barrows which are used in 
this kind of work. 

Now and then the men paused in their labor to 
wipe the streaming perspiration from their foreheads, 
or to drink at a huge stone bottle, containing thin 
beer, that stood at the foot of the pathway of planks 
along which they passed and repassed continually, 
wheeling the barrows up to the height, and deposit- 
ng the clay upon the highest part of the embank- 
ment, 

Of the laborers, three were in the garb of ordinary 
navvies. Their fustian trousers—which had once 
been white, but were now clay color—were tied tight- 
ly with strips of rag below the knees, which had the 
effect of raising the bottoms high above the tops of 
their clumsy laced boots. Their heads were bare, in 
spite of the blazing sun. In lieu of braces, they had 
each tied a twisted handkerchief round the waist. 
Their huge cheats were naked to their waistbands— 
except the hair which almost hid their tawny skins, 
covering them like the fur of a wild beast. Two of 
them wore metal rings in their ears. 

The appearance of the fourth man was different 


the throat and turned over in a wide collar. His feet 
were quite bare, but his head was covered with a col- 
ored cottun pocket-handkerchief tied tightly round 
his temples, ind icating that he was less accustomed 
than his comrades to exposure to such a sun. 

When this man stood among the rest, it was im- 
ten not to be struck with his appearance. Though 





not much above middle height, he was taller than 
any of the others, except the chief of the gang, who 
was a giantamong them. But he was still young— 
hardly twenty, it might have: been guessed. His 
hands were tanned like those of his fellow-laborers; 
but the skin of his neck and face, though sunburnt, 
was singularly fair. He wore no beard except the 
thick, stubby hair which had grown upon his chin 
and lips from neglect of shaving; and his light 
hair was cut so closely on his head, that only the 
smallest sign of it could be traced beneath the hand- 
kerchief of which he had made a cap. 

It might have been seen at a glance that this man 
was, in spite of a certain awkwardness, the best 
workman of the group. His barrow was heavier 
than that of the others, having been chosen for him 
by the overlooker, after the cruel custom of their 
class, by which novices and strangers are subjected 
to the rudest test which they can devise of their 
strength and endurance. But the young man went 
to and froeven quicker than his comrades. The over- 
looker and another of the men who were engaged in 
cutting the soft clay, filled his barrow and beat it 
down with their shovels until it was impossible to 
pile it higher; but every time that this man return- 
ed, he lifted it with ease, and wheeled it quickly up 
the plank path, to which his bare feet seemed tocling 
with a firmness which made his task light. He look- 
ed hot and weary, and the great drops gathered on 
his temples and trickled down his face and neck as 
with the others; but he rarely paused. While his 
comrades were bent by habitual raising of weights, 
he stood erect and firm, not only as, in returning, he 
drew the barrow after him, but even while pushing 
it up the incline with its heaviest load. 

It was just noon. The tall overlooker drew from 
the fob of his trousers a heavy, old-fashioned watch, 
that was attached to a steel chain and a bunch of 
keys, looked at it, put it back again, and called out, 
in strong north country accent: 

* Knock off, mates.” 

The men needed no second summons. They drop- 
ped their shovels, set down their barrows just where 
they were, and wiped their faces again with wisps of 
hay—all except the young man, who tripped faster 
up the plank, shot his load of clay, and returning 
with the barrow empty, set it down near the spot 
where it would have to be loaded after their meal. 
This done, he walked across to the tall overlooker, 
and looking him steadily in the face, said: 

‘Have I done a morning’s work, master?” 

“Ay, ay,” replied the overlooker; ‘‘ye can work, 
man, if ye like.” 

The young man gave his canvas shirt a pull, where 
it was adhering to his skin with the perspiration 
with which it was saturated. 

* Only give mea chance, and you shall see,” he re- 
plied, smiling. ‘But I’d work better if we could 
get a breath of air, or just a bit of cloud in the sky.” 

The fine face of the speaker looked finer by con- 
trast with that of the overlooker. The features of 
the latter were hard andcoarse. He had high cheek- 
bones, and his face was seamed with the smallpox so 
much that it had destroyed all traces of his eyebrows. 
His jaws projected so far that his double row of yel- 
low teeth were always visible. His short, curly black 
hair was pretty thickly sprinkled with gray, and his 
whole appearance was that of a man whom hard 
work had marked with premature age. 

‘‘ What’s your name, man?” asked the overlooker. 

“ Ishmael.” ~ 

The man laughed. 

‘* That’s a queer un,” he said. 

*‘One nickname is as good as another,” replied the 
young man, sharply. 

‘‘ It’ll do,” said the taller man; ‘come in here.” 

The overlooker led the way into a little wooden 
hut, such as excavators keep their tools in, and which 
served as a sort of office, in which there was a desk 
with pens and ink. Here he wrote the name “ Ish- 
mael” in a long book, which was used to record the 
men’s time of labor. . 

“* Have ye any food?” asked the overlooker. 

“ No,” replied the young man, pulling a canvas 
bag from the pocket of his shirt; ‘‘ but I’ve a trifle of 
money.” 

** You wont want it— you can’t spend much here- 
abouts,” said the overlooker. ‘‘I keep the tommy- 
shop, and score up till wages time. Ye’ll take a drink 
of beer outside. Will ye have a loaf?” 

The young man nodded. 

“And a bit of cheese maybe?” asked the overlook- 
er, speaking out of the depths of a great chest which 
he had unlocked. 

The young man took the loaf and cheese, thanked 
the man, and went out. The other laborers had sat 
down in a row alongside the wooden hut, which cast 
a strip of shade upon the ground, and afforded them 
a slight shelter from the dazzling rays of the sun; 
but the man who had called himself Ishmael walked 
up the steep rise and took his place high up on the 
bank. Here there stood a stack of bricks, poles and 
planks, which had been landed from some barge. 
The young man sat down on the turf beside it, where 
he could command a view of the river and the marsh, 
and there ate his loaf and cheese, out of hearing of 
his companions, cutting large hunches with a long 
clasp knife, which he kept slung round his neck, and 
stuck into the waistband of his trousers. 





Who was the man who called himself by a strange 
name? What countryman was he? Why washe in 
such miserable clothing? What had he been doing 
for a living before he came there, and what made him 
take to the hard work of a navvy in that broiling 


sun, which might have been supposed enough to kill ' 


any man who had not been bred and born to it? 
These were the questions which the three men and 
the overlooker sat discussing in their way, out of 
hearing of the object of their conversation. 

“Some jail-bird, I tell ye,” said one of the speak- 
ers; ‘I didn’t like the look of ’m when he come here 
askin’ for a job.” 

** Hold thy tongue, Dick,” said the overlooker, with 
an oath. ‘‘Thou’st always a bad word for every- 
body.” 

* He works like a man,” remarked another, with 
that admiration of mere strength which their class 
always show. 

“So he do,” said the other. ‘‘Make ’m pay his 
footin’ wages day, and give ’m a fair chance, say I.” 

** Who said he wouldn’t give ’m a fair chance?” 
asked the first man, sulkily. ‘“ But what’s he sit up 
yonder for? Aint we as good men as he, any day?” 

**Thou’rt a fool, Dick,’”’ interposed the overlooker ; 
* thou wast always a fool, and a fool thou’lt be to the 
end of thy days.” 

Having delivered himself of this comprehensive 
view of Dick’s character, the overlooker rose and 
locked the door of the little office, with a care which 
looked as if he was not quite convinced, after all, of 
the incorrectness of Dick’s estimate of the stranger. 

Meanwhile, the brief mealtime had come toan end, 
the men had drained the great stone bottle; the 
stranger who had affurded so much ground for dis- 
cussion came down from the height, and the work 
went on as before. It might have been noticed as a 
peculiarity of the men, that although they talked 
enough at other times, they were always silent while 
engaged in labor. It seemed as if the hardness of 
their toil and the great heat left them no inclination 
even for the fatigue of speaking. The strike of the 
shovel in the clay, the hollow sound as they patted it 
flat upon the barrow, and the. rippling noise of the 
iron wheels as they rolled up and down the worn 
planks, were almost the only sounds that were audi- 
ble for some hours. 





If the man who called himself Ishmael had sat on 
the high bank about an hour before sunset, gazing as 
he had gazed across the interminable flat, it is prob- 
able that he would have seen something that would 
have attracted his attention. 

Near the spot where the excavation was making 
was a road, or rather track, extending from the foot 
of the river embankment in a straight line, until lost 
in the distance tar across the marsh. It had been 
used as a cartway for conveying chalk from a tempo- 
rary landing-stage on the riverside, up into the main 
road far away; but.was now so little used, that the 
rank grass, and mallows, and thistles had overgrown 
the deep wheel-ruts of the last winter, now baked by 
the sun to the hardness of stone. The lines of these 
ruts alone enabled the eye to trace the road almost to 
the horizon’s verge. 

It was in this road, or track, that about this time 
two dots appeared moving in the far distance. They 
might have been observed for nearly an hour before 
it could have been determined whether they were the 
forms of human beings or not; and even then, it 
might have been hard to say whether of men or boys. 
They came straight on—slowly but steadily—never 
stopping fora moment, even in that heat. As the 
figures grew more distinctly those of two men, the 
new-comers parted company, and made a rather long 
sweep, asif they had agreed to meet at the other side 
of the excavation. 

No one of the group of laborers had seen them. 
They came noiselessly round, as Ishmael passed down 
into the hollow with his barrow, and took their sta- 
tion on each side of the plank path. As the young 
man turned again to whee! his loaded barrow up the 
embankment, a faint cry escaped from his lips; he 
dropped his burden with a haste that overturned the 
load, and shrinking back, laid his hand on the over- 
looker’s arm. 

“‘Who are they yonder?” he asked. 

The overlooker looked up, and answered: 

“‘ Strangers.” 

The young man glanced hurriedly around. There 
was a wild look in his face which could not be mis- 
taken. The two men were in quest of him. 

The sides of the excavation were high and perpen- 
dicular, There was but one exit from the place, 
which was by the path of planks; and his pursuers 
were there waiting, as if they felt too secure of their 
prey to hurry the capture. Escape seemed hopeless, 
but the young man ran twice roynd the hollow 
square, scanning its sides and glancing restlessly at 
the sky, like a wild beast before it has learnt the 
strength of its cage. Then he looked towards the 
men again, who, now alarmed by his movements, dg- 
scended into the hollow. 

The young man was closed in like a rat in a trap, 
but it was evident from his gestures that there would 
be trouble yet. He planted his back against the 
wooden hut, and drawing his long clasp knife, open- 
ed it with an audible click of its spring back, which 
indicated his determination to resist. 

**Come on!” he shouted, as he grasped the handle 
till his knuckles were white as he held the blade close 
to his side; ‘‘ a hundred shall not take mealive.” 

The two men made a movement as if to rash upon 
him there, but the navvies and the overlooker, who 
had gathered round, interposed between them. 

‘* Stay there, men,” roared the giant overlooker, in 
a tone that showed his determination to be obeyed, 
*‘ What dost want with the lad?” 

The two men were dressed in the garb of ordinary 





farm laborers, but it was evident at once from their 


said the spokesman, angrily. 
terfere.” 

‘* Ye shan’t take a mate of ours without good cause, 
warrant or no warrant,” replied the overlooker, dog- 
gedly. ‘ What’s hedone? Is hea thief?” 

“Ay, ay,” interposed one of the navvies, “that’s 
the question. Is hea thief?” 

“He is more than a thief,” replied the spokesman. 
“Stand aside. Edward Carrell, you are my prisoner,” 

The man who had spoken of bis comrade some time 
before as a jail-bird shook his head, but the others 
stood firm. 

“Yell not take him,” said the overlooker, “till 
l’ve asked him a question. We're more than two to 
one of you, and wont see murder done for nothing.” 

Then, holding off one of the men forcibly with his 
huge, brawny arm, he turned half round to the 
young man, and said: 

“TIs’t true? Are youathief? Just tell me that.” 

*“ They know very well I’m no thief,” replied the 
young man, hurriedly. ‘‘ They daren’t tell you what 
I am; but my story's simple enough. Look you here, 
comrades; it’s the fate of many a poor fellow, and 
may be yours one day; I’m a deserter from the Dra- 
goons—that’s what lam. I didn’t desert until they 
drove me to it; but that’s no matter. If they could 
take me they’d cut the heart out of me with the curs- 
ed lash that makes a man something worse than a 
thief. They took me once, but they couldn’t keep 
me. They have hunted me for many a day, but 
there’!l be blood shed, I tell you, befure they take me 
again.” 

The young man tore open his canvas shirt, ex- 
hibiting a letter D marked in blue dots upon the skin 
of his broad breast, which was white as that ofa fair 
woman. 

“If you doubt me,” he said, ‘look here.” 

The sympathies of laboring men under the old, 
cruel system were always with the deserter. The 
two officers well knew this, and had evaded the ques- 
tion of his crime; but the young man’s manner and 
the mark upon his breast convinced his companions 
of the truth of his statement. 

“T'll tell ye what,” said the overlooker, planting 
himself more firmly still in front of the two officers, 
while his men gathered behind him; “give him a 
chance. A fair start on the way, and take him if you 
can. But you shan’t fight here.” 

The young man whom the officers had called Car- 
rell did not wait for the completion of this appeal. 
Marking his time well, as the cflicers and men were 
engaged in this altercation, he suddenly doubled up- 
on them, sprang upon the planks, rushed up the un- 
finished clay embankment with the swiftness of a 
deer, and dashed across the open country. 


“You had best not in- 





CHAPTER II. 
THE PURSUIT. 


ONCE out of the deep hollow in which all hope of 
escape seemed to have been cut off, the young man’s 
spirit rose within him. He was hot and dusty, and 
weary with the day’s toil; but he had been accustom- 
ed to win easy victories in contests that required 
strength and endurance, and it seemed to him as if 
to have broken away from his pursuers was to be al- 
ready free. He heard a noise like that of a sharp 
struggle behind him, the shouts and yells of the over- 
looker and his laborers, excited by the spectacle of 
his flight, and finally, without looking back, be be- 
came conscious that the two officers were already on 
his footsteps. 

He avoided the cart track which led towards the 
main road. His only chance of escape lay in tiring 
out his pursuers by keeping his way in the open 
plain, where happily there were none to assist in 
capturing him. Except a few cattle in the distance, 
no sign of life was visible in that direction far and 
wide. At first he held his course close under the 
steep bank which concealed the river from the side of 
the marshes; then he diverged a little, choosing the 
rougher ground of the open country. 

It was a race for life. At the worst, he could turn 
upon his pursuers and fight furit. They were two 
to one; but he was a desperate man. Their motive 
was the mere habit of duty, or the hope of a miserable 
reward; while the spirit which would nerve his arm 
was the fixed determination never to be captured 
alive, which had sustained him through all the mis- 
ery and privation which he had brought upon him- 
self. The black hole and the lash were to him infi- 
nitely worse than death; why, then, he thought, 
should he fear them, when it would be so easy to die? 
Sometimes he slackened a little to listen, and then 
it seemed to him as if the footsteps were nearer. But 
whether they gained on him or not, they came on 
with a steady, regular tread, which struck his im- 
agination like the relentless progress of fate itself. It 
was evident that his pursuers were endowed with 4 
fortitude and endurance equal to his own. It was 
probable, indeed, that they had been chosen for this 
duty for that very reason. The conviction grew upon 
him that it would be impossible to elude them by 
flight. There seemed but one hope. The sun was 
setting, the approaching dusk might favor him; but 
the sky was without a cloud, and the twilight on such 
evenings lingers long. In an open level country, ob- 
jects can be distinguished on ordinary nights at @ 
considerable distance. 


helped him to screen himself trom their sight for 





tone and manner that this was a disguise. 
“* We have a warrant for that man’s apprehension,” 


short white posts here and there which marked the 





from that of his comrades, including the overlooker. 
His dress had no resemblance to that of the ordinary 
navvy. His trousers were of canvas, and were wide, 
like those of a sailor; but they were of a browner 
and coarser material than sailors wear. They were 
fastened round the waist by a leather belt. Neither 
the arms nor the breast of this one were exposed, for 
he wore a sort of canvas shirt, closely buttoned at 
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poundary of some parish, or the extent of some 
grazier’s property. 

The strength of the fleetest runner is expended at 
last. His pursuers seemed to have paused to take 
breath. It was a momentary respite, but Carrell was 
himself too exhausted to go on. The harsh grass, 
the brambles, and the rugged soil of the fields, had 
torn his naked feet, until his course might almost 
have been tracked in marks of blood. His thirst was 
intolerable; his eyeballs were hot and throbbing, 
every muscle in his body seemed strained. Once he 
tripped upon a stone and fell, and it was with diffi- 
culty that he rose again. Just before him was a deep 
watercourse. It was dry, and fall of withered flags 
like the rest, but in order to cross it, it would have 
been necessary to descend the bank and scramble up 
on the other side again. Carrell knew that his 
strength would not suffice now for such a task, and 
he turned a little, fuliowing the course of the trench 
till he came to a brick arch, where there was a gate 
painted white. 

If his pursuers had not been exhausted like him- 
self, this check might have proved disastrous. But 
they still delayed. The gate was closed with an iron 
staple and ball, and he clambered over it with diffi- 
culty. As he descended on the other side, and lean- 
ed upon it to recover himself, he shuddered on ob- 
serving that the bars where bis feet had touched them 
were smeared with blood. 





In all this time, so intent had he been on the one 
purpose of outdistancing his pursuers, that he had 
never paused to look back. He could now plainly see 
the figures of the two officers at a distance of scarce- 
ly five hundred yards. All the efforts he had made 
had not succeeded in placing any greater distance 
between them since the moment when they had 
started in pursuit, and it was evident that one of 
them at least was preparing to renew the struggle. 
The taller of the two seemed to be divesting himself 
of his jacket and some other part of his clothing, 
which he handed to his companion, who was seated 
on the ground. Carrell observed him anxiously, and 
soon perceived that henceforth his struggle would be 
with the taller man only. 

It was probable that this man was armed; but 
Carrell had still his long clasp-knife. His strength 
was returning, and his spirit was not conquered yet. 
He would gladly have staked his life and his chance 
of freedom upon a hand-to-hand struggle with both 
of his pursuers; it seemed to him, therefore, an easy 
matter to encounter one. Evenif his antagonist had 
fire-arms, as was most likely, the case was not despe- 
rate. A pistol tired in a scuffle will as often as not 
miss its mark. Besides, if he had an opportunity of 
closing with him, such a weapon would be useless. 

Often, when he had looked forward to this final 
struggle, the thought had flashed through his mind 
that murder would be done before he succeeded in 
escaping. He bad thrust the idea aside, as men will 
do who dare not sound the depths of their own hearts 
on some question that torments them. Even during 
the agony of that long flight his mind had shrunk 
from the idea of bloodshed. As yet his offence was 
one which the world—or, at least, all that portion of 
it which is outside the mess-room and the barrack- 
yard—looks upon with no great repugnance. The 
case would have been widely different if he had turn- 
ed and slain a man who, as men say, was but doing a 
duty. He had suffered from tyranny and persecution 
—had led the life of a hunted beast rather than that 
of aman; but the sense of the sacredness of human 
life which is an instinct in all but the most desperate 
of the criminal classes, was still unextinguished in 
his soul. Come what might, he thought, he would 
shed no man’s blood if he could avoid it. The possi- 
bility of having to fight for freedom had indeed been 
present in his mind, but it was rather an idea of a 
trial of strength—a vague notion of a sharp struggle 
to throw off his pursuers, in which, if need be, he 
could by his own death, rather than by theirs, escape 
from his miseries forever. 

All this had passed in a confused way through his 
thoughts again and again in that long flight. But he 
was conscious now of a change in his feelings towards 
his pursuers. The obstinacy with which they track- 
ed him down, the determination which they showed 
to arrest him at any cost, and hand him over to his 
persecutors, had awakened a feeling of hatred in his 
heart. What had he done to them that they should 
seek to destroy him? Was their lot in this world so 
happy that they should take part with the rich and 
the oppressor—with the class who monopolized all 
the honor and glory of a soldier’s life, and consigned 
the poor private to the harsh usage of subordinates, 
and the prospect of the lash? Was the system of 
tyranny so perfect that every man became a ready 
tool to work out its commands? the power of his 
enemies so subtle that it could find him out and crush 
him even in that solitary place? Had these men no 
feeling for one in their own station? or was their lust 
for gain so strong that he must die rather than they 
should lose a paltry reward? 





He knew nothing of the country about him. The 
place where he had worked that day—the deep exca- 
vation, the embankment, and the river wall—seemed 
to him already many miles behind. Before him the 
great level stretched far away as if it would never 
end, but in the direction of the river his eye caught 
& long, dark line, looking like a new plantation of 
shrubs. It seemed to keep for some distance near to 
the embankment, and then by degrees to extend into 
the country. Carrell observed it, and fancied that 
there was a road or causeway there, bordered by 
dwarf trees. It was beginning to get dusk, so that 


he could not besure; but any break in the monotony | 


and he determined, as a last effort, to shift his course 
a little and make for this point. 

His movement did not escape the eye of his pursuer. 
Carrell heard his voice as if shouting to him to sur- | 
render, but the words were lost in the noise of his 
own footsteps. The man seemed to pursue him now 
with greater energy, but the deserter, too, had gain- 
ed breath. Carrell fancied that he could hear him 
climb over the gate and spring to the ground on the | 


back. 

He was approaching the long line which he had | 
observed. He had crossed other ditches and a road- | 
way, and had entered a district which seemed less | 
wild. There were shrubs here and there, clumps of | 
willow and sloe bushes, but soon after this a new 
misery assailed him. The part of the marsh in which | 
he was had been an osier plantation. The osiers had | 
lately been cut down, and the sharp stumps which | 
covered the ground at only a few paces apart pierced | 
his naked feet, and caused him to stumble at nearly | 
every step. The pain which he suffered was intoler- 
able, and it seemed impossible to make his way fur- 
ther in that direction. 

He stopped and drew breath. 
he thought, “‘ why not here?” 

He drew his clasp-knife, opened it again, felt the 
point, and fixed it firmly by the spring in the back. 
But a sensation of giddiness came over him. The air 
was full of indistinct noises; the bushes round about 
him seemed to move in a wide circuit, as if he was 
being carried through them at a great speed. Carrell 
felt taint, but he recovered himself by an effort. The 
idea of his strength failing him was horrible. His 
thirst for revenge upon his persecutor seemed to 
nerve him in spite of all. He was brave, and his 
temper was naturally sanguine: , 

** Let me keep my right arm free for a moment,” 
he muttered, savagely, “‘ and I will cure this fellow 
of his taste for hunting men.” 

When the dusk of evening is approaching, the way 
we have travelled looks always darker than that 
which lies before us. Twilight seemed to him to have 
come on with a strange suddenness. Carrell fancied 
that he could hear his pursuer’s footsteps still as he 
turned and stared into the gloom, but he could not 
get rid of the notion that there was some object stand- 
ing between them. It was like the figure of a woman 
in dark clothing, and with hands raised aloft, as if to 
warn him from turning back. It could have only 
been the fancy of a brain overwrought by heat and 
fatigue, but in his eyes it grew more distinct each 
moment as he gazed towards it. The form seemed 
familiar to him, as of one who had loved him well, 
but whom death had long since taken away. A sin- 
gular kind of awe crept over him as he turned again, 
half-mechanically, to continue his struggle. 

The apparition was one of good omen. The stumps 
in the field disappeared, and he came upon a part of 
the plantation which was still uncut. He bad gained 
the line of rising ground which he had noticed, and 
climbing upit, found that he was upon the bank of a 
wide creek which wound far away through the marsh 
towards the river, 

There was not a barge or sign of any other craft at 
hand, and the sides of the creek, which were almost 
perpendicular, were overgrown with osiers and tall 
water-flags. Carrell ran swiftly along the bank, 
looking fur an opening by which he could approach 
the water, but he found none. There was a crack- 
ling of boughs in the plantation behind him. To any 
one ‘there his figure must have been plainly visible 
on the high bank against the evening sky, for it was 
still twilight. Carrel heard a hoarse voice calling on 
him to surrender. 

‘You run well,” said the voice, *‘ but it’s all up. 
I am armed, and will shoot you like adogif you 
resist me.” 

Carrell did not catch the officer’s last words. He 
had made up his mind to swim the creek. He leaped 
down among the osiers, forcing a way through the 
water-flags; here he found the mud comparatively 
hard and dry, and plunged into the water almost 
from its brink, and without much noise. The dis- 
tance across was not great, and there was no stream 
to distress him. He swam well, and his naked feet 
and scanty clothing made it easier for him to keep 
himself afloat. 

He heard no more of bis pursuer now. Whether 
his boast of being armed were a mere threat or not 
Carrell did not know, but there came no pistol-shot. 
One thing was certain, the officer had not ventured 
to follow him. On the opposite bank there was lib- 
erty and respite for a while, at least. At some dis- 
tance before he reached the opposite shore he felt the 
Fground with his feet, and waded. The bank was, 
like the other, overgrown with high grass, and had a 
plantation of willows behind. As Carrell came ashore 
he broke a way through these, and crept up the slope ; 
thence he descended again into the marsh, and throw- 
ing himself upon the ground, burst into a low, hys- 
terical wail, the result of his long excitement and 
fatigue. . 


“Tf we must fight,” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE RIVER. 





HALF an hour had elapsed before he arose. How 
far up the creek a man might wander betore he 
would come to a bridge, or a ferry-boat, or other | 
means of crossing, it was impossible to guess; but | 
the darkness which had now spread over the country 
favored him, and Carrell felt pretty sure that his per- 





secutors would not continue their pursuit. It wasa 


the eastward; the, coolness was refreshing, even 
though his clothes were still wet with the waters of 
the creek. His fatigue seemed to have passed away, 


long flight. 

It would have been hard for most men to keep up 
their spirit in such circumstances; but Carrell was 
not easily cast down. His position was forlorn in- 


other side; but he kept on as before, without looking | deed. To make his way towards the high road would | 


have been certain to lead to his capture as soon as it 
was day. He was without shoes or cap, and his ap- 
pearance could not fail to attract attention. Tho. 
officers would certainly describe him, and would 
easily get information from some toll-house, or cot- 
tage, or roadside inn which he might pass. To go 
that way even by night would be almost equally dan- 
gerous; and the necessity for getting food would 
compel him to show himself in-some town or village. 
The case seemed hopeless; it was hopeless for any 
but a desperate man, 

He followed the creek pretty closely towards the 
point where it entered the river, impelled by a vague 
feeling that if he would escape it must be somehow 
in that direction. He descended into the marsh 
again, and came once more to the foot of the grassy 
slope which led up to the path along the river side. 
As he was about to ascend this slope he started at 
observing the figure of a man slowly rising from the 
other side of the embankment. Carrell crouched 
down and held his breath, for the stranger was but a 
few yards from him. He was evidently making his 
way over shingle and rough stones upon to the bank, 
where he paused awhile and looked around him, 
Carrell fancied that he stared for some time in his 
direction, but the man finally walked on. Following 
the path which was parallel with the river, he came 
to a stile, which he mounted, and rested tor awhile 
on the top bar. Looking upward, Carrell could 
plainly discern the outline of his figure as that of a 
man in the uniform of the Coast- guard Service. 

Carrell knew that if he had not been observed the 
man would soon pass on; but how long his beat was, 
or what length of time he might reckon on his being 
absent, he could not tell. It wasa relief to him when 
he heard the coast-guard man carelessly whistling an 
air. Presently the man went on his way. Carrell 
listened until he could distinguish his footsteps no 
longer, and then crept up the bank and walked over 
sand, and drift, and stones, down to the water’s 
edge. 

It was but a short space, for the tide was already 
high, and was rising fast. Carrell sat upon a little 
ridge lined with stakes, of which there were several 
at irregular distances, placed there to resist the wear- 
ing effect of the waves in rough weather. There was 
a tranquil beauty in the scene, which he felt in spite 
of his distress. The smooth surface of the river glim- 
mered with a faint, white light reflected from the 
evening sky. Far away under the opposite shore 
several coal-brigs were moored, standing high out of 
the water, as if in ballast. Behind them some huge, 
unsightly craft, with its machinery for raising sunken 
vessels, reared a spectral shape against the sky. 
About the middle of the river, as it seewed to him, a 
sailing barge, with her mast lowered backwards al- 
most level with her deck, lay quietly at anchor, wait- 
ing for the turn of tide. 

He contemplated the scene for some time, bent 
low, with his elbows on his knees, and his chin rest- 
ing on his hands. Far away—for the river was very 
broad here—he could see the low line of the opposite 
shore, with the hills behind. Whatif he could only 
reach it? It seemed to him that to have put the 
river between himself and his persecutors would be 
to escape for ever. They would, indeed, little sus- 
pect that he could have crossed in the night to the 
Kentish side, and once there, he might find some 
concealment for awhile. His power of swimming 
had already stood him in good service; it was no 
wonder that he thought of it again as yielding a 
chance of escape. 

But the distance was great. How could he hope 
that bis strength, worn down by fatigue and want of 
food, could hold out for such alabor? Distances on 
the water easily deceive. For aught he knew, the 
opposite shore might be much further than it seemed. 
The smooth and silent river was tempting; but it 
tempted him the way to death. What could he ex- 
pect after the exhaustion of that day, but that he 
should struggle on until his little stock of strength 
would be expended, and the waters close over him in 
midstream ? 

The fact that it was near high water made the river 
at its broadest. Even while he had sat there the 
water had crept up to his feet, and compelled him 
once to change his place, and now it had approached 
his resting-place again, and was lapping round the 
stone on which he sat, and running with a gurgling 
sound into the channels worn by the water in the 
slimy grass. A steam-vessel, with a dark hull, leav- 
ing a long trail of smoke as it crept under the oppo- 
site shore, sent a length of wave along the beach 
which compelled him to retreat nearly to the path- 
way above. When the water had subsided, and the 
vessel had disappeared, in the next reach he perceiy- 
ed that the river was already as high as the furthest 
point that had been swept by the swell. The turn of 
tide could not be far off. 

Carrell still gazed at the long line of the opposite 
shore. To him it seemed the boundary of a happy 
land, where, if some kind power would waft him 
thither, he might at last find peace and rest. He 
stood upon the bank and looked far and wide, in the 





of the landscape seemed to offer a new hope of escape, | lovely night. The stars were beginning to twinkle to 








hope that some skiff might lie moored there, which 
he might seize to paddle himself across. But the 
place was wild and desolate; it was little likely that 


| anyone would leave a boat there, and indeed he 
could see none. 

and except the wounds on his feet, which compelled 
him to limp, he felt but little effect now from his | 


| 





The time had come when he must act. The coast- 
guard man would probably return before long. It 


| was now very nearly high water, when, if the dis- 


tance across was greater there would, he knew, be 
scarcely any current to distress him. The great fall 
moon was rising, a disc of tarnished gold, across the 
heat mists that hovered over the fields. In an hour 
he knew that the moonlight would make it almost as 
bright as day, which would perhaps encourage his 
pursuers to renew their search. It was, indeed, pro- 
bable that he would never reach the opposite side; 


“but look at it how he would, he knew well enough 


that there was no other chance of escape. Death 
stared him in the face; but behind him hovered a 
phantom still more terrible. 

His mind was made up. The scanty clothing that 
he wore offered, as he knew by experience, little im- 
pediment to swimming. He tucked his trousers 
above the knees, and rolled the sleeves of his canvas 
shirt as high as he could, to give free play to his 
arms. But he had not calculated the effecta of the 
trials and fatigues of that day in diminishing his 
strength. As he rose to take to the water, he be- 
came conscious again of a certain stiffness of tho 
limbs which compelled him to pause. His spirit was 
unbroken, but the painful truth forced itself upon 
him. It was impossible that he could hold out for so 
long a distance. 

There was yet another alternative. The long barge 
that lay at anchor, distinctly visible in all its outlines, 
seemed about midway in the stream; but the per- 
spective made it probable that the distance between 
it and the opposite shore was far greater than it 
ecemed. ‘To reach this barge, therefore, would bo 
comparatively easy. Some excuse might tempt the 
man in charge to take him aboard, and then to carry 
him to her destination, where escape would be easier. 
It was a wild scheme, but it was not altogether hope- 
less. Carrell could distinctly see the man aboard 
drop a bucket, or some other article, into the river as 
he stood upon the poop, and could even perceive the 
ripple that this made upon the smooth surface of the 
river. This little fact was encouraging. It seemed 
to give him aclearer notion of the task before him 
than any other sign he had perceived. He delayed 
no longer, but dropped into the water, now level with 
the highest ridge of stakes, and pushed out into the 
stream with long strokes. 

At first he swam with more strength than he had 
expected. The water scemed to invigorate him again. 
After a while he rested a little by floating, and hus- 
banding his strength carefully; and he could already 
perceive little objects about the vessel which were 
not visible before, such as the tiller, some ropes and 
chains, a stove-pipe, and a boat made fast to her 
stern, which the shadow of her high rudder had con- 
cealed from him. 

Suddenly a sound came across the water which 
smote him like his death-knell. It was the clank of 
the windlass, and the “ yehoy ” of the man aboard, 
who was raising her anchor to take aivantage of the 
ebb, and drift down the river. Carrell might have 
known that the bargeman would prepare to depart 
at the exact moment of high water, but the thought 
had not struck him until now. It was too far to turn 
back; yet the barge would drift away before he could 
reach her, and the great distance of the opposite 
shore was apparent to him now, for the low line, in 
apite of his swimming, seemed as far as ever. 

He shouted * Help!” as loud as he was able, in the 
hope of attracting the man’s attention; but the word, 
even if it reached so far, must have been lost in the 
noise of the windlass. The sound came again and 
again across the waters: 

* Clank, chank!’”’ 

** Yehoy, hoy!” 

The swimmer had only weakened himself by the 
exertion, and was compelled to float again for a little 
while to give himself rest. 

He could feel already that the tide had turned. The 
barge was moving, but the stream which carried it 
down, instead of aiding, only obstructed him, for he 
had to swim across the current. As he turned over 
to continue the struggle, he could see the man still 
busy at the windlass; he was now raising the main- 
sail to catch such little air as the evening might 
bring. The measured clank and the man’s cry seem- 
ed endless; but Carrell knew that it would be of no 
use to endeavor to attract notice until he had done. 

His only hope now lay in a determination to put 
forth all the strength that remained to him. He 
struck out boldly again, but after a dozen strokes he 
was compelled to relax and todrift. A strange kind 
of weakness seemed to rise from bis chest to-his eyes, 
and thence to his head. The clanking had ceased 
now, and he cried again: 

“* Help!’ 

But his voice had become weaker, and it brought 
no response. 

END OF CHAPTER IIL. 





Our ANCEsTORS.—The immediate ancestors of a 
Man are two—his father and mother; in the next 
preceding generation, they are four—his grandpa- 
rents; in the next they are eight, and so on to the 
seventh ancestral generation, when they are 124—to 
the tenth, when they are 1024—and to the twentietb, 
when they are upwards of a million! Troly, it must 
be humbling to the pride of an aristocrat to think he 
is descended from such a mob. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
. SUMMER. 





BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Nature so beautiful, bounteous and good, 
Shines in the babbling brook, hides in the wood, 
Sprinkles the hills with a glorious sheen, 
Sweetens with clover the velvety green; 

Fills with glad minstrels the branches that ring 
Jubilee notes, summer's soft welcoming. 


Many the memories wakened again, 
Beautiful summer, within thy mild reign; 
Memories, like moss in some exquisite dell, 
Left in deep innocence ever to dwell, 

Safe in the holiest shrine of the heart, 
Cherished and guarded forever apart. 


Memories of home when the world was afar 
Peering through vistas at trouble and war; 
When the * old bucket that hung in the well,"’ 
And the wild rock in the untrodden dell, 
Lightning-torn tree and the moss-covered stile, 
Met the young truant with welcoming smile; 


Memories of mother, so reverend and dear— 
Life’s loving angel guardian near; 

Memories of sisters, the gentle and kind, 
Lovely in feature and lovely in mind; 
Brother, thy form bounds as gracefully now, 
As when the chestnut curls shaded thy brow! 


Yes, by the magic of memory given, : 

Feeling wings back to its childhood's young heaven; 
Drops the sad burden of many a year, 

Wipes from life’s picture the damp ofa tear, 

Bids all its silvery sorrows depart, 

And clasps the old homestead again to the heart. 


Roams once again in the nut covered grove, 

Hears from the m adow the voices of love, 

Lifts the old latch, and ‘tis music once more 

To hear the harsh creak of the welcoming door, 
That shuts out life’s heart-ache, its burden and tear, 
Enclosing the generous, the good and the dear. 


> 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MR. GREEN’S “EXODUS” 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


MR. GREEN detested the clink of business. He 
longed for the perpetuation of all his associations in 
their first estate. Whatever the sum—and it was 
not colossal—at any given time in his personal ex- 
chequer, he could not help musing upon the pleas- 
urableness of a consummation which should make it 
always remain at exactly the same tide-mark—thus 
obviating the necessity of his casting about him with 
a view to the repair of imminent breaches in the 
outworks of content. Why should a hundred so 
speedily shrink to seventy, thirty, twenty? Not that 
he luved money for itself; yet what easy dreamer is 
not troubled when the tide is at ebb, aware that he 
must push off in the whirl of action, or become im- 
movably stranded? In this life, however, destiny 
puts thorns in every creature’s bed—a wise provis- 
ion, though inclination may rebel. It is written in 
her economy that no one shall always do as he 
pleases—that none shall wholly rest; and Mr. Green, 
who abhorred poverty and mental! inquietude, was 
visited by those twin corapanions as much as if he 
bad been exceedingly. gratified by their partiality. 

Mrs. Green, a very unpoetical woman—so far as a 
woman can be unpoetical, which is not far—was very 
unlike her husband in all matters pertaining to the 
main stay of life with poor people—by which remark 
I mean that she was not ignorant of the fact that 
while she continued to struggle, nobody would actu- 
ally thrust her head under water. She might enjoy 
just so much as a very tired swimmer can epjoy, who 
knows there is no shore. 

Once in every two months Mr. Green became ac- 
quainted with the current price of flour. During all 
that time excavaticns bad been eilently in progress 
in the walnut-hooped barrel; but he had heeded 
them not till Mrs. Gree’s little tin scoop grew om- 
inously noisy. Tuen he thought what a happy cir- 
cumstatce it would have been had the barrel always 
remained full. But Mrs. Green told him that he 
could never get a copyright tor such a thought, be- 
cause any one could think it. And really, when she 
appeared at the store-room door, with the empty 
scoop in her hand, a kind of dancing smartness in 
her eyes, and a business-like flour-drift or two across 
the rather prominent ridge of ner nose, one could not 
help admiring her energetic, hopeful nature, more 
buoyed by exciting expectancy of the new barrel than 
depressed at the mutability of the old. 

Business becoming dull in his native village, Mr. 
Green admitted the expediency of removal to a 
neighboring city. But the inquiry may arise, in 
view of his disinclination to business, why, upon dis- 
covering it moving away from him, he should have 
entertained the least idea of following it. Mysteri- 
ous dispensation of poverty! He did follow it; but 
not so heartily as did Mrs. Green, who seemed really 
delighted to go house-hunting in a strange place, an 
arrangement to which her husband very easily con- 
sented, with the understanding that she would not 
call upon him to assist her. Mrs. Green made sev- 
eral flying visits to the city, and I do believe, such is 
the nature of woman, that she almost hoped never to 
tind any house that suited, but always to go on ring- 
ing at the various doors and discussing the merits of 
numberless tenements. It was nice to ride on so 
many successive days to the great emporium of 
business; to observe who was going in the cars and 





who returning; to describe to her village friends the 
tenements she had examined; to speak in such a 
smartish, off-hand manner of No. 51 and No. 199; to 
make passing objections to the size of parlors or the 
location of the sinks. All this was very pleasant. 

From considerations of economy, however, Mrs. 
Green reluctantly brought her meanderings to an 
end; and if at all depressed at the thought that her 
explorations were over, she found present consolation 
in the excitement consequent upon preparations for 
the ensuing exodus from her village home. It was 
not long ere two buge wagons from the city came 
trundling into town, to remove Mr. Green’s furniture; 
and soon, with the bureau protected by an old com- 
forter against any undue elbowing from its fellow- 
passenger, the kitchen range, with the cat in a green 
bandbox, and the dog looking pitifully out from a 
hole which seemed to have been made after he was 
put into it, and that must be taken away before he 
could get out; and with here and there a bit of stove 
pipe frowning defiance like a ‘‘ stern chaser,” the 
four great horses started suddenly through the pool 
of boys that had settled admiringly about them. 
Mrs. Green, with all her little ones, went in the cars, 
hoping to reach her prospective abode ere the furni- 
ture should arrive, but dreading, as she remarked, 
the task of “setting things to rights.” Mr. Green 
would follow in the afternoon. He had some little 
business in the village; and besides, as he had helped 
to ‘‘ take up the carpet ” and *‘ take down the stove,” 
his experience may have left him little desire to be 
present at their re-inauguration. 

But Mr. Green missed the cars, and remained all 
night with a friend. Next morning he started. The 
preceding night, however, had been stormy, and the 
road was considerably blocked with snow, so that the 
train cecupied nearly the whole day in making the 
transit of a dozen miles. The storm continuing, the 
road shortly became impassable, and Mr. Green, up- 
on his arrival in the city, could not help feeling it a 
happy circumstance that his home was no longer at 
the other end of the route. Soothed by this reflec- 
tion, he started out of the depot, but, arrested by a 
sudden thought, stopped as abruptly as if his chin 


had come in contact with a clothes-line. Whither ‘ 


was he going? whither indeed? Of neither street 
nor number had he the least recollection, as asscci- 
ated with his hired house. He might pass and repass 
it; might ignorantly ride in a horse-car with his 
landlord; he might apply to a policemarr to an al- 
derman, to the mayor himself, but would he thereby 
make any progress towards removing the simple veil 
of circumstance—so simple, indeed, that it seemed 
ridicnlous—wkich kept him from knowing “ where 
he lived.”” 

The reader may imagine that he himself could 
have surmounted the difficulties with very little 
trouble; but he must remember that the “open 
sesame ” of the Arabian tales was formidable only to 
him who could not recollect it. To such, it was 
death. The street and number of Mr. Green’s “own 
hired house ” were at the other end of a given prob- 
lem, and he could recall no rule of arithmetic by 
which to approximate the answer. He passed the 
night at a hotel, and the following morning started 
upon his mission—that of hunting up a house the 
identity of which he could not have recognized had 
he been perched upon its very doorstep. The street 
—was there no possibility of recollecting it? Wasn’t 
it Bond street, or Claverick street? Had he not 
heard Mrs. Green flippantly repeat those names 
among a score of others? 

‘Which way does Claverick street run?” he de- 
manded ofa son of Erin. : 

“ Sure, sir, an’ it runs both ways.” And Mr. Green 
turned aside with the consciousness that his question 
had been answered. 

He asked a second individual whom he saw in a 
stable, if the proprietors of that institution ever 
brought families to the city. 

*Yis, and to the worrld be the same token! 
There’s O’Neal wid his doozen, and Pat Shays wid 
his foorteen!” 

‘* But I mean,” pursued Mr. Green, “do you move 
families? or do you know any one who has lately 
moved a family from Parsnipdale? a family named 
Green?” 

“T doesn’t, sir; but I’ve come within one iv the 
mar-rk. Mesilf moved a family named Blue, but 
the morrn before yistherday.” 

Mr. Green did not like the idea of advertising him- 
self as lost—like a stray cat, left behind by a moving 
family—yet had not the magnetic wires been unfor- 
tunately out of repair, he would have telegraphed to 
a certain gossiping, self-sacrificing old maid of his 
acquaintance in Parsnipville, asking her where his 
wife said she was going. 

Night approached, and Mr. Green again brought 
up at the hotel, to pass a restless vigil, for he could 
hardly be said to sleep. The ceiling above his head 
appeared, even in the pitch darkness, all mapped 
and lined with the numberless streets through which 
he had peregrinated. He saw cigars and apples in 
imaginary windows; well-dressed men of the world 
at hotel doors. Now caught by drowsiness, like a 
feather by a gust, and whirled away from the pres- 
ent, he dreamed of hundred-gated Thebes, and that 
the ancients had much snow; tbat the Nile was 
frozen to the bottom, and that Ulysses was moving in 
a furniture wagon, with his dog tied toa ring behind. 

The succeeding day was but a duplicate of the last. 
Towards night, however, Mr. Green was informed 
that the road in the direction of Parsripville having 
been cleared of snow, the train was presently going 
down to that place. His resolution was at once 
taken. He would * begin with the beginning,” take 


the back track, likea hunter at fault, and try the 
thing all over again. Every gossip in Parsnipville 
knew where his city home was a great deal better 
than he did, or it had not been Mrs. Green’s fault. 

It was dark when the cars reached the village, and 
Mr. Green, stepping from the depot, proceeded to- 
wards the residence of a friend, some half-mile dis- 
tant. He felt as if he had been absent a long, long 
time, and could not help thinking of a tale he had 
read of a British youth, who, in a picturesque valley 
of Wales bad the misfortune to step within a fairy 
ring; and after what appeared but a few days’ wan- 
dering, returned to his supposed home. Great trees 
had grown about it, and the wicket fence was changed 
to a mossy wall, the cottage to a castle—he had been 
absent « hundred years! 

Mr. Green must pass his former home, and he 
wondered if a strange dog weuld bark at him from 
the gate, as had happened in the case of the Welsh 
youth. Nearing the house, he recalled every inci- 
dent once trifling but now of solemn and endearing 
interest, which had there transpired in the happy 
days gone by. He thought of the night, but a week 
since, when Mrs. Green had been shaken through all 
her nervous system by the grating of a burglar’s saw 
—no marks of which, however, could be found in the 
morning—and with a sense of gratitude reflected up- 
on the kindness of his stout neighbor, Mr. Ogden, 
the big English town constable whose house stood 
not more than twelve paces from the spot of the sup- 
posed burglar’s operations, and who had promised to 
keep his “ heyes hopen” for the villain. 

** Honly let me get ’old of im!” he had remarked. 

It was later than Mr. Green had supposed; never- 
theless, ere passir.g on toward his friend’s, he could 
not resist the temptation to enter that old familiar 
dooryard; especially as he wished to discover--for 
there are veins of earth running through all the 
poetic strata of man’s nature—vhether he had not 
left his spectacles, a pair of gold-bowed ones, on the 
window-sill where he had been wont to deposit them. 
The moon, exactly opposite the window, was upon 
the point of rising. Looking through the pane, Mr. 
Green waited for this event, and with his fece be- 
tween his bands, essayed to peer amid the deep dark- 
ness within. Behind him came a crouching figure 
that he did not see—steadfast, intent eyes, and arms 
drawn up and nerved for desperate effort! Mr. 
Green was just thinking that he had caught a faint 
gleam of the spectacles, when some object landed 
upon his shoulders with a bound and a clutch that 
overthrew and confounded him. Close upon his 
right hand, some eddy of the late storm had piled an 
immense snow-drift, and into this they flouncered, 
both he and his assailant. Mr. Green, being under- 
most, was soon entirely lust in the yielding drift, lost 
to view, but not to his enemy’s awful grip; for a big 
right hand reaching down through the snow, held 
him with a suffocating clutch by the throat, while a 
voice exclaimed: 

* Hi’ve got ’im, Mrs. Green! Hi’ve got ’old of ‘im! 
Where’s yer dog? where’s hvld Bose? Let ’im hout, 
Mrs. Green! Take ’im, Bose!’ 

Then to Mr. Green’s ears, all muffled by the snow, 
came the indistinct bark of a dog. Hysterical ejac- 
ulations followed, and next an uproar from half a 
dozen children, who evidently sat up in bed and 
screamed with all their might. 

Mr. Green was dragged, nearly insensible, from the 
snow, and into the house “ so late his happy home.” 

“Ogden, Ogden,” he whispered hoarsely, “ it is 
me—it is Green—what the devil are you doing?” 

** You, Mr. Green!” cried Ogden, staggering back 
in astonishment, “you! ’Ow’s this? And ’ave hi 
been ’andling you in this manner? Mrs. Green, 
come ’ere, come ere! ’Ere’s your ’usband!” 

Mrs. Green was already present. Indeed, at the 
first alarm she had bestirred herself, and was now 
flitting about the room so negligently attired that 
had she been out of doors, she could not easily have 
been distinguished from a snow-drift. Mr. Green, 
upon beholding her in her old home, felt a surprise 
which his late adventure had left him scarce ly breath 
enough to express. But presently, beside the newly 
aroused fire, which felt very comfortable to Mr. 
Green after his gyrations in the snow, some of which 
had gotten down the back of his neck, the lady of 
the house explained the intricacies of the late pro- 
ceedings, so far as she had taken part in them. It 
appeared that she had hired the house conditionally 
—if old Mr. White didn’t come; and it seemed pretty 
certain that he would not. Indeed, the landlord had 
heard he was sick, and had given up the tenement. 
But on the very evening previous to Mrs. Green’s 
hegira, old White had arrived, bag and baggage. 
While wondering what she had best do under the 
new aspect of things, the landlord being out of town, 
and her husband not yet at hand, she chanced to 
meet Mr. Nickel, of the firm of Nickel and Co., of 
Parsnipville, who expressed great surprise that Mr. 
Green should have thought of removing to the city, 
as the aforesaid company, being about to re-com- 
mence business on an extended scale, would look 
upen that gentleman’s services as almost indispen- 
sable. The very business, too, in which he had 
always been engaged; and then bis partiality for his 
native village, and repugnance to city life. 

**T hope your husband will reconsider the matter, 
Mrs. Green,”’ said Mr. Nickel. ‘ Please mention to 
him, on his arrival, our present prospects, and the 
situation open to him.” 

The furniture wagons came not: Mr. Green came 
not; and snch was the good lady’s solicitude for her 
best bureau upon the one band, and Mr. Green upon 
the other, that, as no train cf cars went down to 





Parsnipville at so Jate an hour, she engaged a private 





conveyance and an Irishman, and started for the 
village, hoping for an elucidation of the mystery, 
She discovered that the two wagons, in attempting a 
fresh start from before a country tavern, where their 
drivers had “jist shtopped for a dhrop,” had ran 
afoul of each other, doing such execution upon spokes 
and wheel felloes that further locomotion was for the 
present impossible. Here, while Mrs. Green was 
expressing her womanly indignation, her city chari- 
oteer, a “ Belfast b’y,” who bad received his fee in 
advance, took the opportunity of returning to the 
metropolis, thus abbreviating his contract by one 
half, and Mrs. Green became ‘snowed up” at the 
tavern. All the next day the camp remained under 
marching orders; but the day succeeding gaw the 
“best bureau”? and the “ best chairs,” and all the 
six children, on a ba ggage train of ox-sleds, with Mrs. 
Green surmounting the headmoat vehicle, as mad aa 
a woman could be. Bose walked behind, stopping 
occasionally to stretch himself or smell of the snow 
where some other dog bad trodden, and the caravan 
moved upon Parsnipville. ‘ 

It was not until some thirty hours subs+ quent to 
her return that Mrs. Green had been aroused by the 
tragic proceeding under her window. Old Bose we!l- 
comed his master with a joy that animated the very 
end of his tail. He may have noticed the soiled ap- 
pearance of Mr. Green’s clothes—may have wondered 
why he bad rolled in the snow with Mr, Ogden; but 
if so, he perhaps imagined that the two gentlemen 
had taken a fancy to frolic in the cooling drift, just 
as himself and Tom Brown’s dog sometimes did. Mr. 
Green was never a believer in progress, and since the 
rather singular termination of his attempt at re- 
moval, is more than ever of the opinion that all 
things return to their original condition. 
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SENSATION STORIES. 


We copy the following irom an English journal: 

The American papers have set afloat a tale which 
for violent imuprobability exceeds all the inventions 
of sensational writers; yet its truth is maintained, 
and the incidents it relates, it is said, arise from the 
basis of a forthcoming trial. Two friends, one a cler- 
gyman, the other a tailor—strange intimacy between 
the cloth and its cutter—fall out, and turn to bitter 
enemies, They part, and live sundered by miles, the 
clergyman’s parting words to his quondam triend 
being to the effect that he hoped, in the lapse of a 
year, he might see him dead, and rejoice over his 
corpse. Exactly a year runs out, and to the day 
comes a communication to the vindictive clergyman, 
informing him that his bitter wish was accomplished. 
The tailor was dead. Away starts the minister to 
gloat over the visible fact. He reaches the house of 
death, tinds the widow weeping beeite the coffin, 
which he wants to open, that he may vent his exul- 
tation over the puor, cold remains of his foe. While 
he is insisting on this brutal satisfaction, the lid of 
the coffin rises, the pall is thrown aside, the tailor, 
in the enjoyment of every function and faculty of 
life, assails the clergyman, and kills him on the epot. 
He is then huddled into the coffin in the place of the 
supposed defunct, and finally buried im bis stead. 
The tailor had to wander away from ihe scene of this 
act of retribution, but was soon after recognized, and 
is now to be put on his trial for the murder. Such 
strange deeds have from time to time come wo light, 
engendered out of the singular social condition and 
personal character of our American cousins, that 
there is just a bare possibility this strange story may 
have a foundation of truth. lam reminded by it of 
a Russian story I read somewhere, of a murder, 
at first supposed to have been committed by a dead 
man. It related that, according toa Russian custom, 
when any one dies, the body of the deceased, on the 
day previous to interment, is brought to a church, 
where a priest passes the night in prayer for the dead 
man’s soul. The priest in this instance was accom- 
panied by a chorister, and was in the act of repeat- 
ing the usual orisons, when, to bis intense surprise, 
he beheld the body rise from its ecffin, and advance 
towards him. Rushing to the font, he sprinkled the 
dead man with holy water, adding all the formulz 
of exorcism he was acquainted with; but in vain. 
The corpse seized the priest, threw him on the 
ground, and in the end slew him, a task already half 
done to his hand, no doubt, by sheer fright. Having 
given itself this satisfaction, the body again quietly 
resumed its place in the ccffin; and the young chor- 
ister, who bad witnessed the whole scene from be- 
hind a pillar, whitber he had retreated, stole away to 
recount this extraordinary instance of post-mortem 
ferocity. For a long time the uffair remained an 
inexplicable mystery, when a malefactor, about to 
suffer tor his misdeeds, making a clean breast of all 
his crimes, confessed that, having a grudge against 
the priest, he had entered the chureh unseen, and 
taken the place of the corpse, dressing himself in its 
garments. Having despatched his evemy, he re- 
instated the body in its former position, and lett the 
clureh as he had entered it. 





FRENCH MORALS. 
A Frenchman, in company with bis bosom friend, 
his wife, and daughter six years of age, was sitting 
in the drawing-room of the former, when the daugh- 


ter said to the bosom friend, “I say, Monsiear 


A—, I want you to be my lover, wont you?” 


The father angrily exclaimed, ‘* Why, my daugh- | 


ter, where did you learn such strange expressions?” 


The child answered, ‘‘ Pa, nurse says that Monsieur | 
A—— is ma’s lover, and if he is ma’s lover, why | 


can’t he be mine too?” 
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CAPTAIN CORKER'S WIL 


Tue funeral of Captain Corker took place 
daye afterwards (all expenses attending it ha: 
for years lodged in Medlar’s bands), When 
over, and the little party had returned to the | 
Mediar said, ‘* I think that there is handily any: 
sity to read our poor old friend's will—we all 
know it by heart; bat as Mr. Robert is here, it » 
perhaps, be proper to do so.” He went ip 
cabin to fetch it, but on looking on the shelf, 
not in its accustomed place. The Family Hu 
the Cabinet Lawyer were there, but no will. 
searched and poked about in every direction, » 
success, 

Robert Corker, who had been sitting in ac! 
the window during their search, now got u: 
said, very quietly, ‘ 1 dare say you will find it 
somewhere, and as it does not in the least ¢ 
me, I need not wait any longer, as | am very a: 
to be back in London, and lL shall shortly be r 
ing to Canada.” He shook hands with them, » 
them good-by, and walked out of the house, } 
ran after him as he was going through the ¢ 
gate, and said, “1 think, sir, it would be as» 
you were to leave me your address; I may b>. 
write to you—one can never tell.” “ Very we 
answered, “a line to the Golden Cross Hotel, C 
Cross, will find me for the next fortnight; afte 
time, I can’t say where [ shall be. Good-by.” 
Medlar returned to the house, and, assis: 
Martin and Bump, set to work vigorously to | 
the will. They hunted every hole and corne: 
that day and the next; but no will appeared. 
could have become of it? They had seen it In 
tain Corker’s hand the night before he died, 
was put back in its place when they helped ! 
bed. Could he have changed his mind on see 
nephew arrive, and have put the will in th: 
“No,” said Bump; ‘ I should have smelt the ; 
ment.” “ Ofcourse,” said Mediar, “ bis dying 
tate would be tantamount to making a will tn 
of his nephew, Robert Corker—his only r 
but nothing willever make me believe that 
tended to adopt that course. Had he wished! 
so, he never would have believed it possible t 
conveyed any money or anything else without 
recourse to a document signed and sealed. \ 
member how be used to say, ‘ Put itdown on : 
ment in black and white, all ship-shape, accor 
law.’”” 

They none of them had the least suspicion « 
ert Corker; his whole manner was 80 quiet, + 
appeared too much affected at his uncle's des 
so perfectly disinterested, never asking asing! 
tion about his property, or interfering in a: 
After the captain’s death, he only caine to the 
twice—once to assist in putting the body 
coffin, and again on the day of the funeral, 
the first occasion at Captain Martin's own re: 
After endless speculation, and fruitless s 
they were obliged to give it up, and come to ts 
clusion that, at the last moment, the sigh! 
nephew had caused the captain to change hin 
and in some way destroy the will, His last w: 
Captain Martin—“ I hope you wont be—" sec 
assist this theory. Perhaps he was going to 
hope you wont be disappointed.” Here Bu: 
minded them of a constant saying of Captain (: 
— Martin, you are not old enovgh to be she 
hope you wont be long unemployed.” 

A little boy of the name of Smelt, training 
law in Mr. Medlar’s office, when he bad he 
whole story, announced his belief that Mr 
Corker had taken the will off the shelf and | 
his pocket. “ Ab,” said Medlar, “1 thought 
But the will was unusually large, and kept : 
leathern case, and Mr. Robert always wore . 
coat buttoned up to histhroat; I don’t think}. 
have well concealed it about him without on: 
remarking it.” ‘* Well,” said the boy, “ but 
us all in the office that Captain Corker used 
the will in his pocket when he went to ¢! 
“Yes, yes,” said Mediar, who was getting » 
snappish at the persistence of this youth; ‘'! 
tain Corker had a great pocket in his coat nm 
purpose to hold the will, Captain Corker wa- 
big man, and his coat, even when buttone: 
flop about all over the place; Mr. Kobert ir 
thin man, and his clothes fit like wax.” ‘4 
peared to fix the boy for the moment, and he » - 
more. 

Shortly afterwards he looked up from the «- 
was writing out, and raid, * Aint there a wel 
garden out there at old Mother Bumps?” ™ 
lar, who was deep in the stady of ‘ Taylor 
dence,” felt very much inclined to bar! that - 
Mr. Smelt’s head for his continued inquirle 
knowing of old how difficult it was to be 
youth’s thirst for knowledge, he had recoure 
terfuge, and said, ‘‘ There isa well, but it’ 
present. If you will finish engrossing that « 
four o'clock, you shall go over to Walmer to 
with Mummery (the head clerk); he is going 
some writs,” This joyful news at once ca 
Mr. Smelt, and he worked away at the deed, 
saying a single word. 

The next morning, when seated beride M: 
mery, on top of the Deal and Sandwich "bas, 
to that gentleman, “ The governor must be 
kidding me yesterday when he said that 
Bump’s well was dry; there's no drought no 
month of April, and it bas done nothing 
tince February.” Mr, Mummery, whore kr 
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CAPTAIN CORKER’S WILL. 


II. 


Tne funeral of Captain Corker took place a few 
days afterwards (all expenses attending it had been 
for years lodged in Medlar’s hands). When it was 
over, and the little party had returned to the house, 
Medilar said, ‘‘ I think that there is hardly any neces- 
sity to read our poor old friend’s will—we all of us 
know it by heart; but as Mr. Robert is here, it would, 
perhaps, be proper to do so.” He went into tbe 
cabin to fetch it, but on looking on the shelf, it was 
not in its accustomed place. The Family Bible and 
the Cabinet Lawyer were there, but no will. They 
searched and poked about in every direction, without 
success. 

Robert Corker, who had been sitting in a chair by 
the window during their search, now got up, and 
said, very quietly, ‘I dare say you will find it about 
somewhere, and as it does not in the least concern 
me, I need not wait any longer, as I am very anxious 
to be back in London, and I shall shortly be return- 
ing to Canada.” He shook hands with them, wished 
them good-by, and walked out of the house. Medlar 
ran after him as he was going through the garden 
gate, and said, “I think, sir, it would be as well if 
you were to leave me your address; I may have to 
write to you—one can never tell.” ‘ Very well,” he 
answered, “a line to the Golden Cross Hotel, Charing 
Cross, will find me for the next fortnight; after that 
time, I can’t say where I shall be. Good-by.” 

Medlar returned to the house, and, assisted by 
Martin and Bump, set to work vigorously to look for 
the will. They hunted every hole and corner, both 
that day and the next; but no willappeared. What 
could have become of it? They had seen it in Cap- 
tain Corker’s hand the night before he died, and it 
was put back in its place when they helped him to 
bed. Could he have changed his mind on seeing his 
nephew arrive, and have put the will in the fire? 
“No,” said Bump; “ 1 should have smelt the parch- 
ment.” ‘“ Of course,” said Medlar, “his dying intes- 
tate would be tantamount to making a will in favor 
of his nephew, Robert Corker—his only relation; 
but nothing will ever make me believe that he in- 
tended to adopt that course. Had he wished to do 
80, he never would have believed it possible to have 
conveyed any money or anything else without having 
recourse to a document signed and sealed. You re- 
member how he used to say, ‘ Put itdown on parch- 
ment in black and white, all ship-shape, according to 
law.’” 

They none of them had the least suspicion of Rob- 
ert Corker; his whole manner was so quiet, and he 
appeared too much affected at his uncle’s death, and 
80 perfectly disinterested, never asking asingle ques- 
tion about his property, or interfering in any way. 
After the captain’s death, he only came to the house 
twice—once to assist in putting the body in the 
coffin, and again on the day of the funeral, and on 
the first occasion at Captain Martin’s own request. 

After endless speculation, and fruitless searches, 
they were obliged to give it up, and come to the con- 
clusion that, at the last moment, the sight of his 
nephew had caused the captain to change his mind, 
and in some way destroy the will. His last words to 
Captain Martin—‘‘I hope you wont be—” seemed to 
assist this theory. Perhaps he was going to say, “I 
hope you wont be disappointed.” Here Bump re- 
minded them of a constant saying of Captain Corker’s 
— Martin, you are not old enough to be shelved; I 
hope you wont be long unemployed.” 

A little boy of the name of Smelt, training for the 
law in Mr. Medlar’s office, when he had heard the 
whole story, announced his belief that Mr. Robert 
Corker had taken the will off the shelf and put it in 
his pocket. “ Ah,” said Medlar, “I thought of that. 
But the will was unusually large, and kept in a stiff 
leathern case, and Mr. Robert always wore a frock 
coat buttoned up to his throat; I don’t think he could 
have well concealed it about him without one of us 
remarking it.” ‘ Well,” said the boy, ‘but you told 
us all in the office that Captain Corker used to put 
the will in his pocket when he went to church.” 
“Yes, yes,” said Mediar, who was getting rather 
snappish at the persistence of this youth; ‘* but Cap- 
tain Corker had a great pocket in his coat made on 
purpose to hold the will. Captain Corker was a great 
big man, and his coat, even when buttoned, would 
flop about all over the place; Mr. Robert is a tall, 
thin man, and his clothes fit like wax.” This ap- 
peared to fix the boy for the moment, and he said no 
more. 

Shortly afterwards he looked up from the deed he 
was writing out, and said, ‘* Aint there a well in the 
garden out there at old Mother Bumps?” Mr. Med- 
lar, who was deep in the study of ‘‘ Taylor on Evi- 
dence,” felt very much inclined to hurl that work at 
Mr. Smelt’s head for his continued inquiries; but, 
knowing of old how difficult it was to bafile the 
youth’s thirst for knowledge, he had recourse to sub- 
terfuge, and said, ‘‘ There isa well, but it’s dry at 
present. If you will finish engrossing that deed by 
four o’clock, you shall go over to Walmer to-morrow 
with Mummery (the head clerk); he is going to serve 
some writs.” This joyful news at once captivated 
Mr. Smelt, and he worked away at the deed, without 
Saying a single word. 

The next morning, when seated beside Mr. Mum- 
mery, on top of the Deal and Sardwich ’bus, he said 
to that gentleman, “* The governor must have been 
kidding me yesterday when he said that Motber 
Bump’s well was dry; there’s no drought now in the 
month of April, and it bas done nothing but rain 
since February.” Mr, Mummery, whose knowledge 


of drought was more immediately connected with | 
spirit bottles, gave an evasive answer. He was a 
mildewy-looking old man, with a nose of that bright | 
vermilion color used by the Trinity House in painting | 
their light vessels and buoys; indeed, he was par- | 
tially drunk on this very morning, extra courage | 
being required, as one of the long slips of paper in 
his pocket was destined for a most irascible old major, 
who was in the habit of reasoning more by hand 
than by mouth. 

Mr. Medlar did not, however, neglect the boy’s 
idea. He went out and had the well sounded; there 
were about five feet of water in it, but, after sending 
a@ man down to search, they found no will. This ap- 
peared to be their last chance. Mr. Medlar returned 
to his office, and wrote to Robert Corker, detailing 
the whole circumstances of the case, and acquainting 
him that, as heir-at-law, he was entitled to all his 
late uncle’s property, and offering his own services if | 
required. He gotashort note from Robert Corker 
by return of post, thanking him for his letter, but 
without any allusion whatever to business. 

Captain Martin returned to Greenwich in a sad 
state; his position was a very serious one. He hada 
wife and eight children, and nothing in the world 
but his half-pay (ten and sixpence a day) to live 
upon. Having no interest, he had no chance of get- 
ting acommand. His wife, a clergyman’s daughter, 
from the West of England, who had luckily been 
brought up almost in poverty, was, on hearing the 
whole story, much braver than her husband. ‘We 
will give up the two maid servants,” she said; ‘“‘ and 
I will sell all my little ornanients, and Ellen is get- 
ting a big girl now (she was their eldest daughter, 
just fifteen years old), and can help me to keep the 
house. I can cook very well; and you sball paint 
some water-color drawings, and try and sell them— 
you know you paint ships beautifully. By dint of 
great care and economy, we shall, please God, do 
famously.” ‘ Yes,” said Captain Martin; ‘but 
what shall be done about the boy? He is bent on 
going into the navy, and you know I am promised a 
nomination for him as first-class volunteer, which he 
may get any day, now. I can manage to pay for his 
outfit, but how ever can I allow him £50 a year? 
which is the regular sum fur a youngster to have, 
now-a-days.” ‘Could he live upon less than that?” 
said Mrs. Martin. ‘* Well—yes—he could,” said her 
husband, “if he is appointed to a ship going to some 
cheap station; but I should like his fist ship te bea 
line- of-battle ship, for many a boy is ruined tor lite by 
spending his early years in a brig on the cvast of 
Africa, and if he is sent into a liner, he would be 
sure to go to the Mediteranean, where the living is 
cheap enough, but there is far greater opportunity 
for spending money.”” ‘ Would he get any pay at 
first going off?” asked Mrs. Martin. ‘* Why, not 
much for the first two years- some fourteen pounds 
a year, out of which five pounds would be deducted 
for the naval instructor,” said the captain. “I think 
we could manage to give him thirty pounds a year, 
and if the boy were very careful, he might manage to 
live without getting into debt. The best thing we 
can do is to have him in, and take him into our en- 
tire confidence. John is sensible enough for a boy of 
bis age, and will readily understand the case.” So 
they called him in from the little garden behind the 
house, where he was seated under a tree reading 
“Peter Simple” for about the sixth time. This 
amusing work, and a strong desire to get away from 
school, have, I take it, been the immediate cause of 
supplying many a hero to her majesty’s navy. The 
boy came in to his parents, and, after hearing all 
they had to say to him, promised that he would do 
his utmost to please them in every way. 

A few days afterwards, a long adwiralty letter ar- 
rived, addressed to John Corker Martin, Fsq., ac- 
quainting that gentleman that he was appointed to 
H. M. ship Vanguard, as volunteer of the first class, 
and requiring him to go down to Portsmouth, and 
pass an examination on board the Victory, previous 
to joining the first-mentioned ship—a line-of-battle 
ship of eighty guns, just commissioned, and about to 
proceed to the Mediterranean. 

Two days afterwards, Captain Martin and his son 
started for Portsmouth. The examination was soon 
got over; for, in those days, boys of thirteen were not 
expected to be such geniuses as they are now-a-days. 
Captain Martin found plenty of old friends at Ports- 
mouth; and, what was more important, the captain 
of the Vanguard was one of them, who, after hearing 
the whole history of his disappointment about the 
will, promised to take the utmost care of his boy. 
“ And faithfully he kept his promise.” 

Captain Martin returned to Greenwich in better 
spirits. A few weeks after this, he was very much 
surprised, one morning, at the arrival of Mrs. Bump, 
who announced, in her odd, abrupt way, that she 
could not a-bear living at Sandwich any longer, and 
had sold the old house, and intended establishing 
herself at Greenwich. ‘I should like,” she said, ‘‘ to 
live with you, and do for youasI did for poor Cap- 
tain Corker. It would not cost you anything. I 
have got my annuity, you know, according to the 
law of annuities.” 

So, after some deliberation, her offer was gratefully 
accepted. It was an enormous gain to this poor 
struggling family, to have the voluntary help of a 
strong, active, good-tempered woman like Bump. 
She soon made Mrs. Martin leave off cooking, and 
did that and all the cleaning in the house herself. 
Her own personal eff:cts were not voluminous, com- 
prising an old sea-chest of clothes, and the gallery of 
pictures worked in worsted. She got very fond of 
the children, and taught them all to knot and splice, 








and other useful accomplishments. One of these was 





drying a wet mop. 


round like a catherine-wheel. This branch of science 
formed an extraordinary attraction to the younger 
children, and much battling took place over the cov- 
eted implement. 

The family now contrived to live without getting 
into debt; but it was a great struggle to get on, and 
nothing but the most pinching economy enabled 
them to make two ends meet. Captain Martin had 
the one terrible incubus on his mind—“ should any- 
thing happen to himself, his wife would be left with 
ninety pounds a year to live on, and that only for her 
life,” being the amount of pension allowed to a cap- 
tain’s widow. 

One stormy night in the month of March, 1846, the 
family having all retired to bed, except Captain Mar- 
tin, who sat up brooding over his position, and listen- 
ing to the wind and rain, for it was blowing a strong 
equinoctial gale, he was suddenly aroused by the 
clatter of wheels, and on going to the window, saw, 
by the light of the gas-lamps, a post-chaise come 
furiously down the street. To his utter astonish- 
ment, it stopped before his own dvor. The post-boy 
and horses were covered with mud. The door of the 
chaise was opened by a hand from the inside, and a 
little man jumped out, ran up to the door, and 
knocked. Captain Martin went out into the passage, 
opened the door, and found himself face to face with 
Mr. Medlar, who appeared to be in a tremendous 
state of excitement. ‘I was over at Rochester, and 
got this forwarded to me from home,” he said, pro- 
ducing a letter. ‘I was out all day, and did not get 
it till dark; so I thought I would try and see yor ts- 
night before you went to bed.” Captain Martin took 
the letter from Medlar, and they both went into the 
little sitting-room together. He beld it under the 
lamp, and read the address—‘*To Henry Medlar, 
Esq., Sandwich,” the postmark, Islington. He turned 
it over, and slowly opened it. It was very short, and 
ran as follows: 


“S1r:—It will be greatly to the advantage of Cap- 
tain Joseph Martin if he will cause the body of the 
late Captain John Cozker to be exhumed.” 


There was no date nor signature. “ What can it 
possibly mean?” said Captain Martin. ‘I have not 
the least idea,” answered the lawyer. ‘I have been 
thinking of it all the way from Rochester, and cannot 
arrive at any conclusion. At all events, I think we 
should lose no time in acting on the advice contained 
in the letter. There will be a good number of for- 
malities to go through, and we shall, I apprehend, 
have to get permission from the Home Office before 
we can act in the matter. I will go out and pay the 
lad for the chaise (he was a young fellow between 
sixty and seventy), and make inquiry abouta lodging 
tur the night, as it is very late.’ At this juncture 
the door opened, and a voice said, “Mr. Medlar can 
bunk in the the back roem; it’s all ready for him.” 
And Bump walked in, clad in a hasty toilet, consist- 
ing of a red fisherman’s cap, a pea jacket and blue 
serge petticoat. She had a bottle of rum and glasses 
in her hand, on a tray. This was a fresh surprise 
for Martin, who had drank nothing stronger than 
water since the date of his misfortunes. But Bump 
was, as she said herself, ‘‘ never taken aback.” She 
had seen the chais® arrive, heard Medlar’s voice, and 
that was enough for her. 

A few days after this, Martin, Medlar and Bump 
arrived in Sandwich, armed with all the nccessary 
peruiissions for exhuming the body of the late Cap- 
tain Corker, the lawyer putting up his two friends in 
his own house. After consulting with the clergyman 
of the parish, it was agreed that they should proceed 
to their business as early as possible on the foliowing 
morning, in order to avoid the crowd which was sure 
to congregate on hearing the news. 

On the next day, then, at daylight, Captain Mar- 
tin, Bump and Medlar, who was accompanied by his 
two clerks, walked to tiie churchyard, where they 
met the rector and some workmen hired for the 
eccasion. The little party stood round the grave, 
while the latter began digging the ground up. A'l 
curiosity and anxiety seemed to have left Ca} aia 
Martin and Mr. Medlar now; they could only think 
on the one subject—that they were about tu see once 
more the remains of their dear old friend. Not s0 
with Mr. Smelt, who had no associations of the kind 
to look back to. He stood with his eyes starting 
almost out of his head, and at every shovelful of 
earth thrown out of the grave, got more intensely 
excited. Mr. Mummery, whose feelings were 
shunted to neutral ground, consequent on complete 
intoxication the night before, assumed a stolid and 
highly undertaking feature, suitable to the occasion, 
which, to say the truth, was not difficult, as his nose 
was of a more polished red than ever, and his eyes, 
with that dull, fishy lock so peculiar to habitual 
spirit drinkers, were like two bits taken out of a 
second-hand mackerel. He had, furthermore, em- 
bellished his personal appearance by wearing a great 
rusty-looking cloak, with a rabbit-:kin collar; it was 
a garment of no particular color, but it looked as if 
its wardrobe had been a snuff-barrel. 

At length, after digging for some time, the coffin 
appeared, and, with considerable difficulty, they 
raised it to the surface, and took off the lid. There 
lay the remains of the old sailor, dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes. Martin and Bump burst out into tears 
at the sight, and Medlar was deeply affected. The 
boy Smelt, who had been standing the whole time at 
the foot of the grave, now changed his position, and 
came upto the head. After gazing a moment in- 
tently at the body, he gave a scream, and, thrusting 





about it now—the mystery was solved, they had 
found the will. Mr. Medlar opened it. It was per- 
fectly intact; there was the note on the margin, 
written in fiencil, in Captain Corker’s great sprawl- 
ing handwriting, ‘ Gavelkind avoided.” There was 
nothing more to do now but replace the remains of 
the poor old man in his grave, which they did, Mr. 
Mumwmery muttering, at the time, something about 
an offence not to bury a body, see Rex versus Young. 
It is impossible to describe Captain Martin's joy at 
finding himself once more in easy circumstances. 
He returned to Greenwich with Bump, in the highest 
spirits, - 

Mr. Medlar had no difficulty in getting the will 
proved for him, and what with the year’s interest 
due on the £10,000, a quarter’s arrears of Captain 
Corker’s half-pay, and the money found in the house 
at his death (which Medlar had taken charge of at 
the time, with a few other small things), Captain 
Martin found himself in possession of about £450 
ready money. Almost the first thing he did was to 
write to hisson and tell him of the whole affair, and 
increase his allowance to fifty pounds a year, 

Some ten years after this, John Martin, who had 
got on very well in the navy, was lieutenant of a 
frigate on the North American Station. She was 
lying at anchor off Quebec, and he had got two days’ 
leave, and was staying at Sword’s Hotel in that city. 
One morning, at breakfast, a negro waiter came to 
him, and said, “Massa Martin, sar, gentleman up 
stairs, sar, want to see you, sar; bim bery ill. I tink 
him die soon, sar.” John Martin was very much 
astonished, and followed the negro up stairs to a bed- 
room, where he found a tall, gaunt- looking man lying 
on a sofa, evidently in the last stage of consumption. 
He had a Bible in his hand, and he appeared to speak 
with the greatest difficulty. “I heard your name 
mentioned by the waiter, sir,” he said, ‘and I think 
it quite providential that we should have met. Iam 
Robert Corker. I shall die happy now. When wy 
uncle died at Sandwich, 1 was bent on getting his 
money. I knew all about the will; the day we put 
him in the coftin, I slipped it into bis coat pocket. 
No one saw me do it, I knew; it did not take a 
second. I never had a uight’s rest till I wrote that 
letter to Mr. Medilar. Will you forgive me, sir? I 
cannot ask your father; I sLall not see him again.” 
John Martin took his proffered hand. He never 
spoke again, and in a few minutes he was dead. 

I bave little to add to this story. Captain Martin 
continued to live in the same house at Greenwich, 
the faithful Bump with him. There was a little 
trophy hung on a bracket in his drawing-room, com- 
posed of poor old Captain Corker’s favorites—his spy- 
giass, his great silver watch, the order book, Family 
Bible and Cabinet Lawyer, and the colt, or piece of 
rope with the knot worked at the end, with which he 
used to administer the laws of England to the turn- 
pike sailors and tramps. These objec's were held in 
the greatest veneration by the whole family. 

Mr. Medlar remained at Sandwich. Smelt was 
made head clerk a few years after the discovery of 
the will, repeated intoxication having lowered the 
value of Mr, Mummery’s services in the legal pro- 
fession. He soon, however, took service with an un- 
dertaker in Canterbury, who, in speaking of him toa 
client, said, ‘ Lor, sir, he is given to a drop of sperits ; 
but what of that? He makesa lovely mute. And 
in the minor walks of our profession, where the 
corpse and mourners are accommodated in the same 
conveyancs, the moistness of his eye, and his general 
appearance, give confidence and comfort to the 
bereaved.” 
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A CALIFORNIA TRIAL. 

A fellow named Donks was once tried at Yuba City, 
for entering 2 miner’s tent, and seizing a bag of gold 
dust, valued at eighty-four dollars. The testimony 
showed that he had once been employed there, and 
knew exactly where the owner kept his dust; that on 
the night specified, he cut a slit in the tent, reached 
in, took the bag, and then ran off. 

Jim Baller, the principal witness, testified that he 
saw the hole cut, saw the man reach in, and heard 
him run away. 

“T put for him at once,” continued the witness, 
“but when I cctched him I didn’t find Bill’s bag; 





but it was found afterwards where he had throwed it.” | 


‘* How far did he get in when he took the dust?” 
inquired the counsel. 

** Well, ko was stoopin’ over about half in, I should 
say,” replied the witness. 

‘* May it please your honor,” interposed the counsel, 
“the indictment isn’t sustained, and I shall demand 
an acquittal on direction of the court. The prisoner 
is on trial for entering a dwelling in the night time, 
with intent to steal. The testimony is clear that he 
made an opening, through which he protraded him- 
self about half way, and, stretching out his arms, 
committed the theft. But the indictment charges 
that he actually entered the tent or dwelling. Now, 
your honor, can a man enter a house, when only one- 
half of his body is in, and the other half oft?” 

‘TI shall leave the whole matter to the jury. They 
must judge of the law and the fact as proved,” re- 
plied the judge. 

The jury brought ina verdict of “ guilty,” as to 
one-half of his body from the waist up, and “ not 
guilty,” as to the other half. 

The judge sentenced the guilty half to two years’ 
imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner's option to 
have the not-guilty half cut off or take it along with 
him. 


rea 
i . The operation consisted in lash- his hand into the inside ‘prenst pocket ot “the cat 
ing a piece of rope round the handle, putting the | drew out the well-known brown- leather case, and 
head of the mop out of a window, and spinning it | handed it to Medlar. Yes—there was no mistake | 
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halenan it is 1140 feet. 
slower in winter than in summer. i 
through ofher substances than air is also very ditfer- 
ent. Through hydrogen gas it is 4160 feet a second, 
and through water a little greater than this. Iron, 
conveys it at nearly four times this speed. In tray- 
elling through space, sound diminishes in intensity, 
and, like light and other actions, it does this in pro- 
portion to the square of the distance traversed. A 
mnan two yards from a bell only hears one-fourth of 
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CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. 

Professor Tyndall, of London, has recently been 
delivering a series of lectures on ‘‘ Sound,” that are 
epitomized in the London papers. Some curious ex- 
periments are given and explained, by which we un- 
derstand how other experiences of ourown may be 
accounted for. Visitors in Worcester, some years 
since, who sought the phenomenon, were always 
shown the round engine house, and made acquainted 
with its marvellous echoes. We have counted twen- 
ty-two distinct reverberations, and the exclamation 
“Hal” came back with a sequence of quick echoes, 
sounding like the laughter of fiends. The whisper 
of conversation was repeated to the ear with start- 
ling distinctness, and the babbling gossips of the air 
seemed all alive with our business as we stood be- 
neath the dome. Professor Tyndall describes an 
echo similar to this at the London Colosseum, where 
a syllable pronounced close to the upper part. of the 
wall was repeated a great many times, and a single 
exclamation sounded like a peal of laughter, and the 
tearing of a sheet of paper like the patter of hail. 
The Worcester echo was in the cupola, that was 
Many-angled and the echo was a multiplied re- 
flection. 

Echoes are reflections of sounds; a flat surface like 
a blank wall is to sound what a looking-glass is to 
light. A sounding-board placed over a speaker’s 
head catches the sounds that would otherwise be 
dispersed in the space above him, and reflects them 
down upon the audience beneath. The voice is 
echoed, but we do not hear both the direct and re- 
flected sound because the interval between them is 
too short. The reflecting surface must be at some 
distance to allow an appreciable time to elapse for 
the sound to travel to it and come back again to the 
ear. The travelling rate of sound in air is 1100 feet 
a@ second, and reflected sound travels at the same 
speed as direct; hence by noticing the time which 
elapses between a sound and its echo we may esti- 
mate how far off the echoing surface is situated. Of 
remarkable echoes many are known. There is the 
celebrated one in the Gap of Dunloe, where the 
sounds are reflected again and again, so that when a 
trum pet is blown at the proper place the return notes 
reach the ear in succession after one, two, three, or 
more reflections frum the adjacent cliffs, and thus 
die away in the sweetest ca‘lences. Alpine travel- 
lers, too, tell of wonderful warblings of echoes in the 
Swiss mountains. The rolling and pealing of thun- 
der is due to echoes of the primary clap, which are 
generated in the clouds. 

The statistics, describing the capacity and power of 
sound, are very interesting. Sound travels through 
the air at the rate of about 1100 feet a second; but 
this speed depends upon the elasticity and density of 
the air; and as the elasticity depends upon temper- 
ature, it follows that sound travels differently, ac- 
poten as the weather is warm orcold. At freezing 

mperature its rate is 1090 feet a second; at 80 deg. 
So that sound travels 
Its velocity 





the sound that reaches an ear distant one yard. A 
man three yards off only catches one-ninth of it; 
another four yards distant a sixteenth, and so on. 
The reason of this rapid rate of diminution and of 





this invariable proportion is obvious. If a certain 
sound will till a sphere one yard in diameter with a 
certain intensity, that same sound, dispersed through 
a sphere six yards in diameter and therefure spread- 
ing over thirty-six times as much space, will be, as 
it were, diluted to a thirty-sixth of itsstrength. But 
this decrease only takes place in free air. 

Sound may be carried almost to an infinite extent 
through pipes. Professor Biot experimented with 
3120 feet and the faintest whisper was audible. In 
old times the oracles were provided with pipes, but 
when this trick was discovered, the mouth of the 
oracle was made like a bell into which sound was 
conveyed through a tube, in front of the orifice, 
which reflected it back to the astonishment of 
listeners, ' 

Sound is produced by certain vibrations or pulsa- 
tions communicated to the atmosphere. Vibrations 
imparted to the air are frequently taken up by solid 
boilies at a distance. When music is being played, 
it is not uncommon to hear the lamp-glasses or other 
sounding bodies inthe room join in the concert. In 
those cases the glass picks out from the general 
clamor that particular set of vibrations which it is 
capable of taking up, and rings in harmony with the 
note producing them whenever that note is sounded. 
A sounding tuning-fork will thus excite a silent one 
to play with it. Two pendulum-clocks fixed to the 
same wall, or two watches lying on the same table, 
will take the same rate of going, through this sym- 
pathetic communication of vibrations; and what is 
more remarkable, if one clock be set going and the 
other not, the ticks of the moving clock, transmitted 
through the wall will start its neighbor. It is in 
consequence of this property that the sound of a par- 
ticular organ-pipe will sometimes break a particular 
window- pane, and that a powerful voice can crack a 
wine-glass by singing near it. The story goes that 
the Swiss muleteers tie up their bells at certain 
places lest the tinkle should bring an avalanche down. 
Professor Tyndall, however, does not believe the 
dreaded catastrophe ever actually occurred. 

Our abstract of the professor’s lecture is too ex- 
tended for publication entire this week. It isa sub- 
ject interesting enough for another paper, and we 
adjourn the subject to our next. 


A SNAKE STORY. 


One morning recently, some workmen passing 
along the San Jose Railroad, some distance out of 
town, came upon a milk snake about three feet long, 
which had been killed by a hand-car passing over 
and crushing his head. They took it up and exam- 
ined it, being pretty sure that the reptile must have 
been sick, or gorged, before he would have permitted 
a hand-car to take such a liberty with him. While 
they were handling it they saw a peculiar something 
protruding from the mouth, and looking closer dis- 
covered that it was the tail and rattles of a rattle- 
snake, the major portion of whose body was evident- 
ly inside the milk snake. They drew out two or 
three inches of the rattlesnake, to make sure that 
he was all there, and then presented their prize to 
Sneath, who brought it into town and placed itin the 
new Merchants’ Exchange; where it attracted much 
attention throughout the day. The milk snake is a 
harmless reptile, and in consideration of the fact 
that he has an antipathy to rattlesnakes, perhaps it 
is not going too far to say that his mission is a benefi- 
cent one. He will attack the rattler, and being more 
nimble than his antagonist, seizes him by the head 
and then winds his coils around him, tightening 
them in a methodical manner, until he has squeezed 
the life out of his enemy. He then proceeds to inter 
the corpse in a manner not altogether unknown to 
certain tribes of the human family, though the latter 
do not generally proceed upon so grand a scale as 
their scaly imitators. Having disposed of the rattle- 
snake, which is about two feet long, and has seven 
rattles, he, of course, was gorged, and subsided into 
a torpid state, in which condition he would have re- 
mained until he had digested his dinner had not the 
hand-car deranged the action of his assimilative 
organs. 
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PROVERBS. 

Rise when the cock crows, let not the sun be up 
before you. 

Be neither mimicaily in, nor ridiculously out of the 
fashion. 

Innocency is the greatest felicity; a good conscience 
is a continual feast. 

Misers mistake gold for their good, whereas ’tis 
only a means of attaining it. 

Praise no man too liberally before his face, 
censure him too lavishly behind his back. 

Never whisper in company, especially of your bet- 
ters; the more eminent the persons are, the more it 
is uncivil. 

Though we have a thousand friends we may lack 
more, but one enemy is too much. 

The best sometimes err, yet still remain the best; 
while the worst do well at times, yet still remain the 
worst. 


neither 





A THOUGHT.—A successful book is often a greater 
event than a successful campaign. There are noise- 
less events in the history of the human mind that do 
not scar the forehead of the world as battles do, yet 
change it not the less. 





SELF-LOvE.—By a sure contradiction, no system of 
philosophy gives such a base view of human nature, 
as that which is founded on self-love. So sure is 
self-love to degrade whatever it touches. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


PARIS FAsnions.—A Paris correspondent writes 
that bonnets are lovely. All garlands. The new 
thing is fruit; but there has appeared another nov- 
elty in the arrangement of flowers on fanchons. A 
rose wreath, for instance, is made of full roses on the 
top for the diadem, thence they gradually lessen in 
size, and come down quite toa trail of buds among 
the folds of drapery under the chin. White rice 
straw fanchons, with nothing but a silver drab scarf, 
trimmed with a blonde of the same shade, and a gar- 
land of tapering mignonette,make elegant headdresses 
for driving. Underskirts are made of green and 
white, mauve and white, blue and white muslin or 
foulard, striped alternately. The green and white 
are the prettiest. The overskirts to these flounced 
petticoats are of the same material and shade, with 
much narrower stripes. The pelerine is fringed 
round and raised up to the centre of the back, where 
the folds are stopped, not by a rosette, which is very 
heavy, but an elegant satin bow. On the back of the 
waist behind comes a sheaf of ribbon and ends to 
match the green stripe. The overskirt is raised on 
each side and frilled round. Another very favorite 
stripe is the buttercup and white, under a black lace 
overskirt looped as above, with a corsage like the un- 
derskirt, and a black lace fichu crossed behind over 
an elegantly looped bow, like the boiice. 

AN ECONOMICAL WEDDING.—A story of a recent 
* economical wedding ” on Murray Hill is told by a 
romancing New York correspondent. The bride, he 
Says, was attired in a white marceline silk of most 
scant proportions; her veil consisted of one breadth 
of tulle caught in her comb at the back of her hair; 
no flowers were worn except a very minute bunch 
in front of her dress. The groom was attired with 
like simplicity, thereby attracting considerable at- 
tention. No refreshwents were offered to the weari- 
ed guests, who gladly bade adieu, and returned to 
their homes. There was a false hope raised in the 
minds of a few on seeing a large bride cake in one 
corner, that a glass of wine and a piece of cake might 
be served; but the illusion was dispelled on question- 
ing the waiter (one only being in attendance), who 
informed them he had instructions not to cut it! 
The presents were spread upon @ small table, and 
created not a little astonishment. One five-dollar 
gold piece was laid upon a card bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ From your affectionate grandfather.” A coin 
of half this value was presented by the “ affectionate 
grandmother,” while devoted brothers and sisters 
testified their affection by the presentation of a gold 
dollar each! As might be expected, the guests de- 
parted early. 





A BEAUTIFUL TOILET.—Here is a toilet which has 
the merit of being handsome and original. It isa 
round skirt of foulard carmelite, ornamented below 
with two plaited flounces, which are bordered at the 
top by a fold of silver-gray silk. The upper skirt of 
silver-gray silk, it looped back at the sides by bunches 
of carmelite-colored ribbons. It is ornamented all 
round with a narrow fringe of the same shade, with 
a fold of one centimetre in width at the top. The 
cassock of carmelite foulard tits tight at the waist, 
and is looped back en paniers where the upper-skirt 
ends. A long knot behind marks the centre of these 
paniers that are much puffed. The tight-fitting 
sleeves of the lower waist are made of silver-gray 
silk. 

ALENCON LACE.—The lace known by this name, 
or sometimes point d’ Alencon, from the name of the 
French town where it was first manufactured, is 
tast outrunning in the race of fashion the less showy 
kinds. A robe of the lace exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position was valued at forty thousand dollarsin gold. 
Some explanation of its manufacture may be inter- 
esting: 

“ Point d’Alencon is made wholly by hand, work- 
ed with the finest of needles, on parchment patterns 
in pieces, afterwards united together by invisible 
seams. Formerly it required eighteen different hands 
to complete a single piece of Alencon lace; these 
are now reduced to twelve—the piqueuse,the traceuse, 
the 7 , the rempl , the fondeuse, etc., 
every special work-woman having a name from the 
portion of the work she performs. The whole design 
is engraved on a copper plate, then printed off upon 
pieces of green parchment ten inches long, each 
numbered in a given order. The pattern is prick- 
ed upon the parchment by the piqueuse; then comes 
the traceuse, who traces the pattern of the parch- 
ment with thread upon a piece of coarse linen stitch- 
ed to the parchment; next comes the rese/euse, who 
makes the ground netting of the lace; then the 
flower-worker takes it in hand, and so on. When 
the lace is completed on the pattern, it is a work of 
great delicacy to cut the finished lace off from it with 
a sharp razor, and none but the head of the fabric 
is entrusted with this. Then comes the joining to- 
gether of the pieces. The last operation of all is 
performed by the ajficoteuse, who polishes up the 
flower with an instrument called an aficot.” 

A FAST WomAN.—Cora Pearl, who wears dia- 
monds on her satin shoes, recently created a new 
sensation by mounting a velocipede in the Bois. The 
sensation was made, but it was not altogether a 
pleasant one, for the gamins shouted at her, as did 
also an unfortunate schoolgirl! upon whom Cora’s 
wrath descended. She ordered one of her gallants 
to avenge her, which he did by ‘corporal punish- 








ment,” and the upshot of the matter was that Cm 
had a fine to pay in the police court. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GosstP.—Diamonds to the 
amount ot $20 000.000 are owned by private persons 
in New York.—Crape and lace neckties are late 
varieties in gentlemen’s wear.— Ada Webb is com- 
ing East for benefits and a trousseau before marry- 
ing her young Franciscan.— Miss Rye has Dlessed 
Canada with an importation of servant girls who 
want only five dollars a month wages.— A silver 
basket filled with specie, was a gift at a Chicago sil- 
ver wedding.——A silver wedding has been celebrat- 
ed in Cleveland, Ohio, while the happy couple were 
in Europe ——Monogram carpets are fashionable 
with long purses.—The new arrangement of flying 
ribbons is styled, ‘* Don’t fall in love with me, young 
man.”——A wedding tour was brought to a sudden 
close in Brooklyn by a runaway just as the happy 
couple entered the carriage. The trunks were thrown 
off and broken, and the bride so frightened that 
travelling was out of the question. ——Prince Hum- 
bert is suiky with his pretty wife.—aA young Rus- 
sian prince has married a widow of seventy years 
and many stamps.—The coming of the Ruasian 
baby is said to have healed a domestic breach in the 
Prince Royal’s family ——A white poult robe, trim- 
med with $15 000 worth of lace, was visible at the 
Chantilly races.——The Chinese embassy are exceed- 
ingly polite to the iadies. They not only take off their 
hats to them in the American style, but their shoes 
in a Celestial manner.—-M. Hippolyte Luvel, a tut- 
tite and speculator, recently failed in Paris, owing 
two millions of francs. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


How SHALL WE PAINT OvuR Hovsrs?—A Popn- 
lar Treatise on the Art of House-Painting: Plain 
and Decorative. Showing the Nature, Composition 
and Mode of Production of Paints and Painters’ 
Colors and their Proper and Harmonious Combin- 
ation and Arrangement. By John W. Masury. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


A very interesting practical work, of benefit to all 
house-owncrs, who should know something of man- 
agement in matters to which it relates. A man may 
become his own painter who follows its direction, 
though it is more for professionals, to whom it is 
full of the best suggestions. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

RosE MATHER: a Tale of the War. By } Mrs, vinet 
- Holmes, author of “ T nd § 


+6 ‘Lena Rivers,” ‘The Cameron Pride,” etc. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


Mrs. Holmes’s stories are always very readable, 
but none that she has written has received such com- 
mendations as the present will call forth. Based 
upon the war, it illustrates the fearful incidents of 
the strife, presenting in the strongest colors the valor 
and patriotism of the North, and redeeming much of 
the darkness of the picture of Southern hostility by a 
gleam hereand there of sunshine, that glows for the 
credit of common humanity. The heroine is a beau- 
tiful creation, exciting the sympathy of the reader 
by her trials, who rejoices with her in her restored 
happiness. The scenes described are those which 
afflicted every community, and they will be recalled 
with pride and pain. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Illus- 

ga by George Cruikshank, John Leach and 

. K. Browne. Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, 

Sketches by Boz. New York: D. Appleton & 

Company. 

This is the first of the “‘ Library Edition” of Dick- 
ens’s works to be published by Appleton & Company, 
comprising that author’s entire works in six hand- 
some volumes, at the low price of $175 per volume. 
It is a bulky and handsome book, the type small but 
distinct, the binding substantial, and the illustra- 
tions the same that characterized the early editions. 
An excellent edition for the library. 


NeEw Music —Messrs. Henry Tolman & (o., No. 
291 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music: “ Polka Brilliant,” ‘“ Dewdrop 
Mazurka,” ‘‘ The Widow in the Cottage by the Sea- 
shore,” a favorite ballad, ‘Selections from La Belle 
Helene,” consisting of “Amours Devin,” “Le 
Judgment of Paris,” ‘“‘ Un Mari Rage,” ‘Au Cabaret 
du Labyrinthe,” and “ Venus au fond de nos ami,” 
the gems of the opera; ‘The Chieftain Brave,” 4 
Grant campaign song. 





“ BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE” for July is 
unusually attractive. The nur ber opens with a 
beautitully iliustrated article aie ed “ Down the St. 
Lawrence,” wriiten by Mrs. E. Oakes Swith, whose 
descriptions are vivid, Tieliko and entertaining. The 
illustrations are . Orr, and are done in the 
artistic style for un bk his work is noted. ‘They em- 
brace views of the Thousand Islands, and other places 
of note, interest and grandeur, and alone are worth 
many times the simple price of the number, Then 
follows a pretty poem is Shillaber, entitled “ The 
Sacrifice,” accompanied by an illustration. Both the 
poem and the picture are exceedingly beautiful, al- 
though we cannot see what the relationship is be- 
tween them. Then follows the usual variety of light 
reading for which this magazine is noted, embracing 
contributions from Kate Putnam, Mrs. R. B Edson 
and others. This number begins a new volume, the 
twenty-eighth; and, if the succeeding numbers prove 
as attractive as this, the Magazine will be even better 
in the future than it has been in the past. Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, publishers, 63 Congress street.— 
The Footlight. 








PRICE REDUCED.—By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfolio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $1 25 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. All who wish to preserve the 
“Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold 
@ full year’s numbers, and make a nicely- bound 
volume when complete. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
MORNING. 


BY JONN M. THURSTON. 
‘Twas morning; 

And the bright, glorious, golden light 

Of the glad sun's first ray 

Touthed with a halo most ineffable 

The green-crowned turrets of the forest kines, 

And thence reflecting, in a million tinted rave, 

Chased forth the darkness from each bill and vale, 

And woke them to the Joyous knowledge 

That the night was flown, and day, 

With all its light and gladners,— 

With all its pleasures and its beautics, 

Its countless echoes and its busy hum 

Of animate and glowing life, 

Was ushered tn. 


The sweet-toned songsters of the forests 

With one accord raised up their music 

In a glad refra‘n, that, thrilling, swelling, 

Made the echoes ring amid the dells 

And mystic places far away, 

Till angel voices seemed to catch the strain, 

And lead it onward, upward, 

Till from heaven's high arch its tones, 

Replete with praise and happy worship, 

Reverberated faintly back, seeming as whispers 

From that better land, where morning, 

Sunlight, peace, and rest, and glory indescribable, 
Reign undisturbed, eternal. 


O morning! 

Thou ‘rt the semblance given to us,— 
To us poor mortals wandering in earth's night,— 
Of the awakening that will come to us, 
When there the transient pleasures of the world 
Pass from our darkened vision,— 
When borne by scraphs through the raging flood 
To the fair, radiant, perfect further shore, 
Our spirit eyes shall catch the glimpse 
Of fields elysian, and of angel hosts, 
With harps and lyres in welcome notes attuned, 
While victors’ brows are circled with the crowns 
That there are given to earth's conquerors, 
When dressed in robes such as the ransomed wear, 
We too shall join usin the notes of praise, 
And dwell beneath the great god-light 
Immortal, heaven's purified, 

Through an eternity unending. 


No. 4 4. COMPLETE IN FOUR DAU MBERS. 


The Hollingford Mystery. 


BY CAROL INE LE BOND, 


CHAPTER XIII, 


MESSENGER came to m) 
door to tell me that Mrs 
Hollingford was waiting t 
see re. Rachel, restored t 
her senses, was lying upor 
my bed with her face hidder 
on my hands, 

* Rachel,” I said, “1 mur 
go to her; but before I go te’ 
me, assure me, that wha 
you have said is true, the 
you are truly the daughte: 
of Mrs. Hollingtord.” 

“1 am truly her daughter 
Mary Hollingford,” said Ka 
chel (ter I cannot buat ati!’ 
call ber Rachel); “I an 
This is the secret I wanted to te 
you one night, when you were jealous, But yor. 
wuld not listen. I have more, much more, t te) 
you; but gonow. One thing 1 beg you to promi» 
me—that you will tell her that you have change 
your mind about going to London. Let the Tyrre) 
go, and stay you with me—O, stay with me! I wan 
you 80 badly; and now that I have once spoken, | 
will trust you with everything—all ny wickedner 
and weakness, all my troubles and difficulties.” 

She spoke entreatingly, and her tears fell over m) 
hands as she kissed them. 

“T will stay,” I said; and the sun began to danc: 
on the walls, itseemed. “1 will help you all I can 
and, O, how glad I shall be to let the Tyrrels g 
without me!” 

And then I went down stairs. 

I found my dear old lady looking very sad, anc 
worn, and anxious. I threw myself into ber arm 
and sobbed on her neck. 

“* What is this, my love?” she said. ‘Ie it a mis 
take, after all? And whose isthe fault? Is it yours 
or is it John’s?” 

‘* Mine—mine,” I cried. “ And Il am not going t 
London. But you must not tell John this, becaus 
he might think—” 

“Think what?” she sald, smiling. 

“O, I don’t know; but you must only tell bim tha 
I have deferred my visit because Miss Leonard,” | 
choked a little over the word, “has pressed me t 
remain here longer.” 

She went away smiling and satisfied, and I wen 
wondering back to my room to hear Rachel's story. 

I found her standing as pale as a ghost, at my win 
dow, which commanded a view of the approach & 
the house. Looking over ber shoulder, I saw Mrs 
Hollingtord’s black robe disappearing among the 
trees. 

“ Now, Rachel,” I said—“ now for your story. I 
have done what you bid me. I am going to stay wit! 
you. Trust me with everything. I am full of apx 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORNING. 





BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





‘Twas morning; 

And the bright, glorious, golden light 
Of the glad sun's first ray 
Touthed with a halo most ineffable 
The green-crowned turrets of the forest kings, 
And thence reflecting, in a million tinted rays, 
Chased forth the darkness from each hill and vale, 
And woke them to the joyous knowledge 
That the night was flown, and day, 
With all its light and gladnees,— 
With all its pleasures and its beauties, 
Its countless echoes and its busy hum 
Of animate and glowing life, 

Was ushered in. ’ 


The sweet-toned songsters of the forests 

With one accord raised up their music 

In a glad refrain, that, thrilling, swelling, 

Made the echoes ring amid the dells 

And mystic places far away, 

Till angel voices seemed to catch the strain, 

And lead it onward, upward, 

Till from heaven's high arch its tones, 

Replete with praise and happy worship, 

Reverberated faintly back, seeming as whispers 

From that better land, where morning, 

Sunlight, peace, and rest, and glory indescribable, 
Reign undisturbed, eternal. 


O morning! 
Thou ‘rt the semblance given to us,— 
To us poor mortals wandering in earth’s night,— 
Of the awakening that will come to us, 
When there the transient pleasures of the world 
Pass from our darkened vision,— 
When borne by scraphs through the raging flood 
To the fair, radiant, perfect further shore, 
Our spirit eyes shall catch the glimpse 
Of fields elysian, and of angel hosts, 
With harps and lyres in welcome notes attuned, 
While victors’ brows are circled with the crowns 
That there are given to earth's conquerors, 
When dressed in robes such as the ransomed wear, 
We too shall join us in the notes of praise, 
And dwell beneath the great god-light 
Immortal, heaven's purified, 

Through an eternity unending. 
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The Hollingford Mystery 





BY CAROLINE LE BOND. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


MESSENGER came to my 
door to tell me that Mrs. 
Hollingford was waiting to 
see re. Rachel, restored to 
her senses, was lying upon 
my bed with her face hidden 
on my hands. 

** Rachel,” I said, ‘I must 
go to her; but before I go tell 
me, assure me, that what 
you have said is true, that 
you’are truly the daughter 
of Mrs. Hollingtord.” 

**T am truly her daughter, 
Mary Hollingford,” said Ra- 
chel (tor I cannot but still 
call her Rachel); “I am 
John’s sister. This is the secret I wanted to tell 
you one night, when you were jealous. But you 
wuld not listen. Ihave more, much more, to tell 
you; but gonow. One thingI beg you to promise 
me—that you will tell her that you have changed 
your mind about going to London. Let the Tyrrels 
go, and stay you with me—O, stay with me! I want 
you so badly; and now that I have once spoken, I 
will trust you with everything—all my wickedness 
and weakness, all my troubles and difticulties.”’ 

She spoke entreatingly, and her tears fell over my 
hands as she kissed them. 

““T will stay,” I said; and the sun began to dance 
on the walls, itseemed. ‘I will help you all I can; 
and, O, how glad I shall be to let the Tyrrels go 
without me!” 

And then I went down stairs. 

I found my dear old lady looking very sad, and 
worn, and anxious. I threw myself into her arms 
and sobbed on her neck. 

“What is this, my love?” she said. ‘Is it a mis- 
take, after all? And whose is the fault? Is it yours, 
or is it John’s?” 

“‘Mine—mine,” I cried. ‘And Iam not going to 
London. But you must not tell John this, because 
he might think—” 

“ Think what?” she said, smiling. 

“0, I don’t know; but you must only tell him that 
I have deferred my visit because Miss Leonard,” I 
choked a little over the word, ‘“‘has pressed me to 
remain here longer.” 

She went away smilingand satisfied, and I went 
wondering back to my room to hear Rachel’s story. 

I found her standing as pale as a ghost, at my win- 
dow, which commanded a view of the approach to 
the house. Looking over ber shoulder, I saw Mrs. 
Hollingtord’s black robe disappearing among the 
trees. 

“ Now, Rachel,” I said— now for your story. I | 
have done what you bid me. I am going to stay with 
you. Trust me with everything. I am full of anx- 
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her to walk with him. 

Rachel flushed at the summons. 

“ Do not go; send him word that you are engaged 
—what can it matter?” I said, eagerly. 

“No, no,” said Rachel, confesedly ‘ You must 
excuse me now, Margery. I must go. Havepatience 
with me, dear,” she added, wistfully. ‘I will come 
to your room to-night.” 

And she went away sadly. 

She came to me that night surely. She asked me 
to put out the lights, and crouching on a low seat by 
the fire, she told me her story. 

‘Do not ask me to look you in the face till I have 
done,” she said, ‘‘ but let me hold your hand, and 
whenever you are too much disgusted and sickened 
with me to hear me any longer draw away your 
hand, that I may know.” 

Poor Rachel! that was what she said in beginning. 
I will tell you her history as nearly as possible in the 
way she related it, but I cannot now recollect, and 
it were useless to repeat one half the bitter words of 
self-condemnation which she used. 





When quite a little girl (she said), I was sent toa 
school in Paris. O, why did my mother send me so 
early from her side? It was a worldly school— 
worldly tothe last degree. I learned chiefly to think 
that in proportion as my father was honored and 
wealthy, my friends gay and extravagant, just so 
were my chances of happiness in life. I had hand- 
some clothes and rich presents, and I was a great 
favorite. 

There was a lady, a friend of my father’s, who 
lived in Paris, and who had liberty to take me tor 
holidays to her house as often as she pleased. She 
made a pet of me, and I spent at least half my time 
in her carriage or her salon. She had charming 
toilets prepared for me, which I was enchanted to 
wear. Thus I was early introduced to the gay 
world of Paris, and learned its lessons of fully and 
vanity by heart. I can remember myself dressed 
like a fantastic doll, flitting from one room to another, 
listening to the conversation of the ladies and admir- 
ing their costumes. Every summer I came home 


I should have a Parisian education. 


bewitcbed by vanity, and arrogance, and the delights 
of the world, when the dreadful news came—you 
know—about my father, his ruin and disgrace. The 
effect on me was like nothing you could enter into 
or conceive. I think it deprived me even of reason, 
such reason as [ had. I had nothing in me—nothing 
had ever been putin me—to enable me to endure 
such a horrible reverse. 

My mother had written to that friend, the lady I 
have menticned, begging her to break the news to 
me. She, however, was on the point of leaving Paris 
tor her country chateau, and simply wrote to mad- 
ame, the mistress of my school, transferring the un- 
pleasant task to her. She sent her love to me, and 
assured me she was very sorry, desolee, that she could 
not delay to pay me a visit. Ihave never seen her 
since. 

And so the whole school knew of my fall and dis- 
grace as soon as I learned it myself. The first thing 
I did when I understood the full extent of my humil- 
iation was to seize my hat and cloak, and rush out 
of the house with the intention of never coming back, 
never being seen again by any one who had ever 
known me. But after walking Paris for several 
hours, and getting two or three rough frights through 
being alone and unprotected, I was overcome with 
tear and fatigue, and was obliged to return by even- 
ing, hungry, weary, and sullen, to the school. 

I took it for granted that all the world would now 
be my enemy, and, determined not to wait to be 
shuffled off by my friends, I assumed at once a 
hauteur and defiance which estranged me from ev- 
ery one. My mother, my poor mother, wrote to me, 
begging me to be patient until she should find it con- 
venient to bring me home. Patient! O dear, I did 
not know the meaning of the word! No, I would 
not go home; I would change my name, and never 
willingly see again the face of one who knew me. 

Every day I searched the papers, and soon saw an 
advertisement which I thought might suit me. An 
English lady iv Paris required an English compan- 
ion, “young, cheerful aud well-educated.” With- 
out losing a moment I went straight to the hotel 
where the lady lived, saw her, pleased her; she was 
good, kind Mrs. Hill. 

I gave her an assumed name, the first that entered 
my head, and referred her to madame at my pension. 
When I returned honie, I said: 

‘¢‘ Madame, I bave two hundred francs here in my 
desk; they shall be yours if you will not undeceive @ 
lady who is coming here to assure herself that 1 am 
respectable and well-educated, and that I am Miss 
Leonard, an orphan, and of an honorable tamily.” 

Madame colored and hesitated; she was surprised 
at my audacity, but I knew that she bad bills com- 
ing due just then, and that she was extravagant. 
We, her pupils, had talked over these things. She 
hesitated, but in the end agreed to oblige her dear 
child who had been to her so good and so profitable a 
pupil. Perbaps she thought I acted with the con- 


help her to pay her just debts, 





iety and wonder.” 


Mrs. Hill came the next day; a word satisfied her, 
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But at that moment a messenger came to the door and she only stayed about three minutes. She was | that he knew his father would relent in time. 
seeking Miss Leonard. Mr. Nuble was waiting for , preparing to leave Paris tor Rome, and had many 
affairs to attend to in the mean time. She urged me | 


to come to her without delay, and in a tew hours I 
was established under her roof. 

I was then quite unaware that I had omitted to 
mention Mrs. Hill’s name or address to madame, and 
that madame had forgotten, or had not been suffi- 
ciently interested in the matter to ask it. As I said 
before, I think it is likely that madame believed I 
acted with the consent of my friends, and that she 
had no further concern in the matter. Indeed, in- 
deed, I had then no idea of deserting my mother al- 
together. I was hurried along by impulse, and I in- 
tended, when the hurry of action should be over, to 
write and tell her of alll had done. I little thought 
that when I quitted my school that day, without 
leaving behind me the name and address of my new 
protector, I cut away the only clue by which it might 
be possible my mother should find me in the future. 
I did not know that I should deliberately turn my 
back upen her, and hide myself from her. 

Arthur Noble cined with us on that very first 
evening of my acquaintance with the Hills, You 
know that I have been long engaged to Arthur, and 
I will speak freely about bim. He bas often told me 
since that he liked me from the first moment he 
saw me. I felt it even that evening; but 1 could not 
believe in it. But the possibility of it dazzled and 
bewildered me, so powerful was the fascination he 
possessed for me. 

When I went to bed that night I felt my heart 
strangely softened and opened. I thought a great 
deal about my mother and my home, of which I knew 
so little, dnd for the first time feared that I had done 
very wrong, and resolved to write to my mother 
surely on the morrow. I felt myself to be an impos- 
tor and a liar, and I trembled, thinking of her just 
anger at my falsehood and cowardice. I felt that 
when writing to her I must make up my mind to 
confess to Mrs. Hill that I had deceived her respect- 
ing my name and condition, and bribed my school- 
mistress to deceive her also. I knew that my mother 
would not tolerate the deceit; but the thought of the 
confession was insufferable to me. 





The next day, while we sat together, Mrs. Hill 


for a time, but I found home dull after Paris, and I. talked to me about Arthur Noble. He was a great 
was rather in awe of my mother’s grave’ face and pet of hers, and at present she was particularly in- 
quiet ways. Sbe always parted with me against her terested in bis circumstances. He bad a cousin in 
will—I knew that—but it was my father’s wish that England who was a great heiress, and whom his 


father wanted him to marry. Arthur disliked the 


I was just seventeen, on the point of leaving school, ' idea extremely; and as the lady was supposed to be 


| very well inclined towards him, he was anxious to 

avoid danger by prolonging his tourabroad. He had 
arranged to go on te Rome with them, the Hills; but 
only yesterday his father, Sir Arthur Noble, had 
met him in Paris, urging bim to give up the project, 
and return at once to England. He, Sir Arthur, had 
lost heavily by the failure and bad conduct of a Lon- 
don banker—a gentleman who had been his personal 
friend. My heart beat thickly as I heard her say 
this; but I did not dare to ask the name of that 
banker. In the midst of my dismay Arthur Noble 
came in to assure Mrs. Hill that he still intended to 
be of the party to Rome. His father’s ill-humor 
would subside by-and-by. He was only a little upset 
by the shocking conduct of his friend Mr. Holling- 
ford. Then Mrs. Hill asked questions on the subject, 
and I sat by stitching at my embroidery while Ar- 
thur described my father’s disgrace. 


In the afternoon we went out, and in the excitement 
of shopping I tried to forget every thing—who I was, 
what I was, what I had done, and what I ought to 
do. Inthe evening Arthur Noble appeared again, 
and with him came his father. Sir Arthur and Mr. 
Hill conversed apart, but I could hear the fiery old 
baronet giving vent to his anger against my father. 
Arthur devoted himself to Mrs. Hilland me. I was 
bewildered and distracted at the position in which 
my rash conduct had placed me, and I was very si- 
lent. Arthur exerted himself to amuse me, and un- 
der the spell of bis attractions my remorse was 
smothered. 

I have not speken to you yet of the wonderful af- 
fection which Mrs. Hilllavished uponme. You have 
seen it lately, but it was the same from the first. 
She made me her daughter at once, as far as her con- 
duct tome could do so, though I had been some 
months her companion betore she declared her in- 
tention of formally adopting me. 

Day followed day, and Arthur was continually by 
my side. A new feverish dream of happiness en- 
compassed me, and it was only in the quiet of wake- 
ful nights that I thought of my mother and sisters 
and brother, and longed to hear some news of my 
sorrowful home. Every night my wrestlings with 
my selfish nature grew weaker and weaker. I could 
not risk exposure and banishment from Arthur’s 
presence. I left Paris for Rome without writing to 
my mother. 

You will hate me, Margery. Ihate myself. I gave 
myself up to the pleasure of the hour, and in seltish 
happiness drowned the reproaches of my conscience, 
till I told myself at last that it was too late to undo 
what I had done. Time flew, and I became engaged 
to Arthur, secretly a: first, for he dreaded his fath- 
er’s displeasure. We went from place to place, stay- 
; ing a few months here and a few months there. We 

spent a year at Rome, and Arthur was with us near- 
| ly all the time. When we had been some time en- 
| gaged, Arthur confided in his father, and asked. his 





sent of my mother, that it was not her affair, and | consent toour marriage. Sir Arthur was hopelessly 
that Providence had sent her my little offering to | enraged at the idea, and, as we could not marry 


without his consent, we have been obliged to be pa- 
tient ever since. Arthur has always kept telling me 


My letter to my mother was not written that day. 





And he was right. The time has come. Sir Arthur 
has at last reluctantly withdrawn his opposition, and 
we may be married on any day in the future which 
I may choose to name. 

Stay, stay! she went on, as I was about to Inter- 
rupt her eagerly with a question, let me tell you ev- 
erything before I stop. I used to dream that when I 
was married to Arthur, when no power on earth 
could separate us, I would confess who I was, seek 
out my mothe?, and ask her forgiveness. Remorse 
never left me, and I had bitterness in the midat of 
my happiness. Arthur suspected that I had trouble 
which I would not share with him, yet I could not 
bring myself to confess, 80 great was my fear of being 
parted from him. 

Some time before that evening when I first met 
you in London, I went to see some frien’s of Ar- 
thur’s. During that time, several months, I had not 
seen Mr. or Mrs. Hill; but in the meanwhile Mra, 
Hill had written to me of their intention of coming 
here to Hilisbro’, saying that Mr. Hill’s new agent 
had written such cheerful accounts of the estate, 
that he felt a longing to be on the spot, giving en- 
couragement to the improvements which were going 
forward. She did not mention the name of the new 
agent, and it was only on that evening when I first 
met you, when with shame and bitter self-reproach 
I beard you defend my poor wotber so valiantly, it 
was only then I knew that the new agent was my 
brother, and that I was actually coming to live with- 
in a few miles of my deserted home. 

My first thought was that now, indeed, the time 
for making all the crooked things straight had come; 
but, O Margery, you cannot imagine-one like you 
never could imagine anything so wickedly weak as I 
am. The old bugbear of our family disgrace, the old 
terror of Arthur’s throwing me off in disgust, rose 
up again with all their former strength, and I came 
here torn by conflicting feelings) You saw my meet- 
ing with John. The next day when hecame here to 
dine, I found an opportunity of,telling him my story. 
He was very severe with me at first, though not so 
much so as I deserved; but he forgave me at last, on 
condition that I would make up my mind to be hen- 
est with every one, let the consequences be what 
they might. I promised this; but again and again 
my courage bas failed. He has been so good, so kind, 
80 patient with me. He told me of my mother, of 
the children, of you, and, O, how he chafed at the 
thought of what you would feel about the affair. 
Every time we met he reproached me with my cow- 
ardice and delay, and I made fresh promises; but 
Arthur’s letters invariably broke down my courage 
and destroyed my resolutions. Again and again 
Jobn has asked me to allow him to tell you who I 
was, but I would not suffer it. I could see no reason 
for humbling myself sooner to you than to any one 
else, until one day it flashed upon me that you were 
jealous of me. Then, after a hard struggle, I came 
to you to tell my story. You repulsed me, you even 
aseured me that the Tyrrells were your best friends. 
I was glad of the excuse to spare myself and my se- 
cret. Andso it has gone on. Latterly John has 
scarcely sp. ken, or hardly locked at me. I think he 
has given me up. I know not what he means to do, 
but i think he means to let me have my own way. 
1 think I should have been silent to the last, but that 
I saw my mother to-day. Isawher. I sawher! 

*“ And now you will tell her all—everything,” I 
said, squeezing ber hands, while the tears were rain- 
ing down my face. 

**Margery, Margery!” cried Rachel, “how can I 
give up Arthur? Here he has come to me after these 
years of waiting, and presses me to name a day for 
our marriage, and I am to meet him witha story like 
this! He would despise me.” 

*T think,” said I, ‘‘ that if he be a generous man 
he will forgive you. After loving you so long, he 
will not give you up so easily. And your mother,” I 
added. ‘Think of all she hassuffered. Is she worth 
no sacrifice?” 

“She never knew me,” said Rachel, gloomily; 
“and she will be happier never to know me. She 
could not have smiled as she did to-day if she had 
not forgotten that I ever existed.” 

“That is a selfish delusion,” I said. “If your 
mother never knew you, it is plain, at least, that you 
have never known her. Such a woman could wot for- 
get herchild. You cannot think that she bas not 
sought for you, and mourned for you, all these 
years?” 

“Ono,” said Rachel, with another burst of sorrow, 
“John has told me. They searched, they adver- 
tised, they suffered agony, and feared every terrible 
thing, till at last they were obliged to soothe one 
another by trying to think me, by speaking ofme as, 
dead. So it has been, and so it must be.” 

* So it must not be,” I persisted, and so I fought 
with her all night. The dawn was in the room be- 
fore she got up to leave me, pale, and worn, and 
weary, but promising that she would make yet one 
more great struggle with herself to break the chain 
of deceit with which one rash falsehood had so 
strongly bound her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 HAD the happiness of seeing my friends the Tyr- 
rells depart for London without me. I think they 


| were both, brother and sister, somewhat tired of my 
| inconsistencies and vagaries, and I dare say they 


felt as little sorrow at parting as I did. 
The long hot days of summer followed one another 
in aslow wandering fashion. No news reachid us 
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from the farm. I had vaguely hoped that John | not be sure till I sprang with ashock to my feet, and (Written for The Flag of our Union.) his lipe. Then looked earnestly into the drooping 2 APOE " > ot | ' 
would come and speak to me again; but we neither | went to the window where Rachel and Arthur were JACKY’S PERVERSITY face ae oe deed 4 = i 
saw nor heard from him. Mr. Hill was from home | sitting. Then there was no mistake about it. Here 7 ascncingeodicetsage Aa ie ~adie-ngh Sepetadly 





















“* Jacky, do you love me?” he said. 


during these days, and there was no necessity for | was Jane Hollingford, suddenly arrived. monnnnnnnnnnenn “No,” said Jacky, lifting her eyes coolly to his, ., been expecting eed rong nied 
Jobn to present himself amongst us, though there! She stood strangely at the window, with one foot | BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. They rode on in silence, Mr. John Blackburn with ‘ eat che ne ee 
| in-law, instead of trying until she we- 








might have been many an opportunity if he had cared | on the low sash, so that she could look searchingly a pale, set face, and a keener pain at his heart than 
to seek one. All the light short nights I lay awake, | into the room. She bad on no bonnet nor hat, and| ‘“ FIREFLY is nervous and uneasy this morning, | he had ever felt before; yet calling himself a fol and 
wondering what was going to become of my life. the dust of the road was in her hair; it was also’ Jacqueline; hadn’t you better take old Whitey?” a coward to let this slip of a girl, arrant little 
And Rachel? Was she mindful of the promise she | white up to the knees, on her black dress. She was, “ Bless me, aunty, I shouldn’t get back till sun- | coquetie that she was, have so much power ef him. 
had given me on that night? Alas! no, my dears. | quite breathless, and looked sick and faint with over- down! I’m not afraid of Firefly, and I'm just in| They had gone but a very little ways when both 
She was absorbed in her Arthur. They went here | running. But there was Jane’s wild spirit shining | a mood for a good scamper.” And the young lady, | Firefly and his mistress grew tired of the sober pace 
and there together; they were ever side by side, | as strong as ever out of her black eyes. She drew | seated on a little coal-black pony in the yard, tucked | which Mr. Blackburn’s horse persisted in keeping. 
dreaming away the time; seeming lost to every one | breath a moment and looked eagerly into the room | her riding-skirt securely under the saddle, tixed the | “If you can’t make that great, stupid beast of 
else in their happiness. I should have thought that | with that half- blinded searching look out of the daz- | pert little jockey hat, with its flaming scarlet wing, | yours go any faster,” said Jacky, pettishly, “1 shall 


| 


out to persuade that foolish, self» 
| have him? But yet, in her secret bea: 
was forced to own that the child of he: 
| was almost as dear to her as her own, a 
making zeal had for its only motive Js 
“And the other one, Dr. Forrest, is + 
ing, and bas such a different air fron 
youths! But you'll see them to-morr 





Rachel had forgotten all her confession to me, all | zling light into the shade. Then her eyes fell upon | more firmly upon her head, and chirruped to Firefly. | be obliged to bid you good-morning. I’m sorry you're ed nag gp netic peccal — tad ; 
that had passed between us on the subject, but for a | Rachel, and she spoke, and said a few words which | ‘‘ Don’t forget the pink ribbon, Jacky,” called a | 80 timid about horses; if it weren’t for that, I'd lend ‘ << ee 
piteous look which she gave me now and again when | electrified us all. girl’s voice, “and O Jacky, wait a moment, and | you Firefly some time, aud let you see what riding ye — ts only sighed in reply. 2 
no one was by. ‘Mary Hollingford,’’ she said; “come home. | you’ll have company; there’s John Blackburn com- | was.” -And with anotber saucy nod, and a whistle ee ee ee 


At last an early day was fixed for the marriage, | Your father is dying, and he wants to see you.” ing through the lane.” to Firefly, Jacky was off. . opr tse page tengenaetr te ‘ 
and a wonderful trousseau came down from London| Mr. and Mrs. Hill came to the window to see what | The sentence was not lost upon Miss Jacky, but| But pride went before a fall. In the next two min- an : rons estend for gon won ck ie 
for Rachel. The pretty things were hardly looked at | it was. We were all silent from surprise fur about a instead of waiting, she chirruped again to Firefly, | utes Miss Jacky discovered “what riding was” as urn . 








by her and packed away out of sight. Then I saw | minute. Then Rachel rose trembling. | and was off like a thistle-down before a high wind, | #he had never known before. A sudden sharp report ee rir soa = 
that two warring spirits were striving within Rachel. | “ Sit still, my love,” said Arthur; ‘‘ itis onlyamad casting a little backward glance of triumph and de- | of a gun sounded in the grove beside the road, and poem disguire 7 = 
The color left her face, she grew thin, she started | gipsey girl.” And Jane was not unlike a gipsey. _| fiance at the young gentleman at the further end of | in an instant she had lost all control of Firetly. He Set when the two gentlemen mad: 
and trembled at a sudden word or noise. Sometimes| ‘‘Come, come!” cried Jane, stamping her foot the lane who was trying in vain to coax his horse in- | started off at a headlong run, with Jacky clinging 

‘ P | . . ance the next morning, even Mra, Ev. 
in the middle of the summer nights, just as the earli- | with impatience, not vouchsafing even a look at Ar- | to a canter. frantically to his neck. John Blackburn’s horse did to acknowledge that they looked very 
est birds were beginning to stir, she would come into | thur. ‘‘Come, or you will be too late; there is not a “ O, the perversity of that child!” groaned Mrs. | not lack speed then, but still he was no match for | lite; and Nannie agreed that Mr. Dai 
my room and throw herself weeping across my bed. | moment to lose.” Evarts, Jacky’s aunt, peering out through the half- | the fiery little pony. Jacky had a vague sense of a | pene though on the whule We 
But I dared not speak to her then. She would not; I think Mrs. Hill’s voice piped shrill exclamations closed shutter. ‘ She is determined to stand in her | tervible shock, aud then of earth and sky mingled in 4 


rest’s looks better. They were both «- 
village, and little more than stranger: 
having met accidentally a few days 
were journeying towards Wiilowdale 
had both been attracted by the fin. 
fishing. 

But, as Mr. Evarta observed, they » 
not averse to hunting fairer game than 
in the woods. Every morning Mr, j 
high-stepping white mare or pair of« 
to be seen at Mr. Evarts’s door, and al 
bind was Dr. Forrest; and little, freck: 
having gone to the village herself for 
that Jacky didn’t get, blossomed ou: 
piquant little toilets, and really succe 
herself so charming that Dr, Forre 
entirely oblivious to the freckles and 
nees that distressed ber mother so m 
day John Blackburn went to Mr. j 
tind that Jacky was off riding or wa 
Dallas, and when he met ber by c: 
nothing to say but to praise Mr. Dal 
what a “ little saint upon earth" Fir. 
under his teachings. 

And every day Mrs, Evarts looked 
ful eyes towards that splendid old ho: 
of which she had hoped to see Jac! 
thought of the aire with which May 
trail her silks through those great ro 


tolerate a word. And so she took her way. at my ear, but I remember nothing that she said. | own light always. There is John Blackburn, the | chaotic confusion before her eyes. Then she came to 

One morning Arthur went off to explore some place | Mr. Hill, who knew Jane’s appearance, was speech- , handsomest young man in the county—the Black- | herself to tind John Blackburn kneeling beside her, 
alone; a most unusualevent. I wasin my own room | less. Arthur had risen, and stood by Rachel, look- | burns were all handsome—and rich enough to buy | rubbing her hands, and sprinkling her face with wa- 
when Rachel came in to me, suddenly and quickly, | ing amazedly from her to Jane, and from Jane to out the whole of Shelbyville, ready to get down on | ter, and two other gentlemen, in hunting-drss, 
and very pale. her. Rachel turned on him a grievous look which I his knees to her, and she turns up her nose at him, | standing beside her with faces of grave anxiety. 

“Come,” she said, “ come now, I have got courage | have never forgotten, and pushed him from her with and is as high and mighty as if she were a princess | Firefly was composedly munching clover-tops near 
to go this moment, but I must not delay. Come, | both her hands back into the room. Then she iustead of a poor, penniless orphan. I call it base | by. 
come!” glanced at me with a mute entreaty, and I stepped ingratitude as well as folly for her todo as she does.” Jacky had scarcely time to notice this and to think 

** Where are you going?” I asked. with her out of the window, and we went acress the ‘‘ Juhn’sa good fellow, that’s a fact,” responded her | what had happened, when asharp pain in her arm 

** You know well,” she said, impatiently; ‘to my | lawn, and through the trees, and away along all the husband, “ and Jacky never’ll make a better match; | made hez ery out. 
mother. See, I am taking nothing valuable, with | old tracks to the farm, following Jane, who, know- but it’s no use to say anything, she’s got her moth-| One of the strange gentlemen examined it with a 
me.” ing we were behind her, flew like the wind, without er’s blood in her, and she’ll do as she likes.” professional air. 

She had on a calico morning-dress, and plain straw | once looking back. We soon lost her, for we often Mrs. Evaris only sighed again more dolefully than “It is oniy asprain,” he said. “It will be very 
hat. She had taken the earrings out of her ears, the | paused to pant and lean against one another for a_ before. Jacky’s mother, a sprightly little French | fortunate if that is all the injury she has received.” 
rings off her fingers. moment’s respite in this strange remarkable race. ‘ girl whom her brother had found on her first foreign And then, still in a sort of a dream, Jacky was 

I was ready in an instant, and we went off through | We did not speak, but I looked at Rachel, and she , voyage, had not been at all to her taste, and it was a | obliged to iisten to explanations, and apologies, and 
the wood together. I did not attempt to ask her | was like a poor lily soiled and crushed by the storm, | great vexation to her to find, when Jacky was thrown | regrets from the gentlemen, who had been shooting 
what she meant to do; she was not in a mood for an- | with her white dress trailing through the dust, and | an orphan upon her hands, that she had inherited | game, unconscious that they were so near the road; 
swering questions. She took my hand as we walked, | her satin shoes torn on her feet. But that was noth- | the disposition as well as the “ outlandish name ”’ of | and at last, to her great relief, she was in a carriage 
and held it tightly, and we went along as childrendo | ing. We reached the farmhouse. There was some- her mother. that had been brovght from the village, and John 
when they are going through the green wood in | thing moving to meet white, dishevelied, quivering | ‘‘ Money enough to buy out the whole of Shelby- | Blackburn was driving her home. Then Jacky’s 
quest of May flowers, only our steps were more fear- | Rachel. There was a cry, smothered at once in the ville, as you say, wife, and as much again when his | wonted spirits began to come back to her in spite of 
ful, and our faces paler than children’s are wont to | awful hush of the place, and Rachel fell, clasping uncle dies—if old Matthew Shelby ever does die,” | the pain in her arm. She began to think that it 
be. We went on very silently and bravely, till we | her mother’s knees. I left them alone. What sob- said Mr. Evarts,musingly. ‘It is a pity that Jacky | was quite a nice adventure, after all, since nobody 
were about half way deep in the wood, when a/| bings and whisperings, confession aud forgiveness wont have him.” had suffered any serious injary. 
cheerful shout came across our ears, and a swaying | followed, God and his angels heard. | Mrs. Evarts was peering out through the shutters} The two gentlemen had come to Willowdale the 
and crackling of bushes; and Arthur Noble’s hand- I went blindly into the hall, knowing nothing of . again, and did not answer. At tue foot of the lane | day before to spend the summer—so they had tuld 
some, genial face and stalwart figure confronted us | what I did. I met John coming to me. I had no Jacky had stopped Firefly’s headlong pace, and was | her while John had gone to the village fur the car- 








on the path. words. I stretched out my hands to him. He took letting him munch the clover-tups by the roadside to | riage—and how nice it was to have made their ac- But Mrs. Evarts might have spar 
Maids a Maying!” he said. “A pretty picture, on | them, took me in his arms, and that was our | his heart’s content. qguaintance before any of the other girls! they were epiemienns the old mansion was d: 
my word. Whither be you bound, fair ladies, and | reconciliation. The saddle had become loosened. Uncle John | so nice looking and city beaux were held in very high : 


have another tistress. 

One sultry August night, as Jacky 
were riding home from the village, t 
of smoke, like @ thick black cloud, b 
bill, and when they came nearer, the 
tongue of flame rising against the sk 
as if by magic, into a blaze that seen. 
whole sky. 

“O, it is the Cedars! It is Jo 
house!” cried Jacky. “And he isn 
him at the post-cflice as we came thri 
O, drive back as fast as you can! Hy 


will you accept the services of a true knighterrant?’» | That night we were all present at a death-bed. It never did make it quite tight. It was so provoking | estimation in Willowdale. And, above all, what a 
Rachel’s hand had turned cold in mine. ‘‘ We are | was only bit by bit that I learned the story of how just now! Jacky tugged at the girths with hertiny | delightful opportunity to tease John Blackburn! 
going to the farm to visit Mrs. Hollingford,” I said, | the dying man came to be there. The poor erring hands, her cheeks growing as crimson as the clover- | And just then she bethought herself to ask him if 
stoutly, “‘ and as you are not acquainted with the lady | father, reduced to want, and smitten by disease, had tops; butall in vain. So she waited with all the | she didn’t think the elder gentleman—Mr. Dallas of 
you had better go home alone, and amuse Mrs. Hill | crept back in the disguise of a beggar to ask the char- , nonchalance she could assume for the young man to | New York, he had announced himself to be—re- 
till we come back.” ity of his deserted wife and children, and to breathe , come up. He watched Jacky’s efforts with a little, | markably handsome, and if he noticed what a dis- 
“ Ah! but I do not like that arrangement at all,” | bis last sigh among loving, forgiving hearts. It was | triumphant smile, and proceeded very leisurely, now | fingue air the other, the doctor, had. 
said Arthur. ‘“ Why should the lady at the farm | Jane, stern Jane, who had denounced him so cruel- | that Fate bad taken bis part, and put a check upon| Mr. Jobn Blackburn did not seem to have been 
not receive me? Has any one been giving mea bad ly, nursed such bitter resentment against him; it Miss Jacky’s career. The crimson cheeks had abun- | impressed with the beauty or air of either of the 
character? Speak, Rachel, may I not go with you?” | was Jane, who had happened, of a summer evening dant time to cool before he reached her side. Firefly, | strangers. He bad not discovered anything remark- 
“I cannot go any further,” said Rachel; “I am | in her mother’s absexce, to open the door to his having eaten all the clover within his reach, was | able about them except remarkable stupidity in fir- 





not well.” And indeed she looked ill. knock, had taken him into her armsand intoher stamping aud tossing bis mane, impatient to be gone. | ing guns so near a public road. But at that moment @ horse gallo; 

“ Rest a little,” I said, pitilessly, ‘‘and by-and-by | heart, and had watched and prayed with him. So He snapped his teeth fiercely at Mr. Blackburn,as| “Yea, it was rather careless,” Jacky anawered. them, and Jacky knew the rider’s fo 
you will be able to go on.” that was the end of poor Jane’s hardness of heart. he leaned over to fasten the saddle. “It is a wonder that that fiery steed of yours didn’t peeera deen e 

But Arthur, all alarmed, looked at me with sur-| It was all washed away in tears at her father’s; ‘1 don’t think it is safe for you to ride that horse,” | run away with you! But tke trees were so thick how “It is a splendid sight,” observed | 
prise and reproach, drew Rachel’s hand within his | death-bed. said the young man. were they to kuow, as they said, that there wasa : i 


the flames shot up higher and higher 

«O, how can you say so?" cried J 
“it is so terrible! Don't you suppo 
way to stop it?” 

** Probably not,”’ said Mr. Dallas, « 
no engine in the village. Are you t 
tressed about it? It is a great orne 
lage, to be sure, but Mr. Blackbu: 
rebuild it.”” 

“It is a loss to him that nothing ca 
thought so much of it!” said Jacky. 

* And you care #0 much for his lor 


own, and began walking slowly towards the hall. I My dear Mrs. Hollingford, my sweet old mother! ** Don't you?” said Jacky, ccolly, switching the | road there?” 
followed, with no company but my reflections, which | These two shocks well nigh caused her death; but | tall grass with herriding-whip ‘Pray don’t touch | Jobn was apparently convinced that the strangers 
were odd enough; and so ended this adventure. when she had nobly weathered the storm she found a ; him, if you are afraid he'll hurt you.” were excusable for their carelessness, tor he said. 
And now what I think the most startling occur- | daughter whom she had mourned as lost, living and | The young man went on fastening thesaddle-girths | uothi:ng more, only as he helped Jacky out of the 
rence of my story has got to be related, and when it | breathing and loving in her arms, and her brave | in silence, paying no attention whatever to this | carriage at her uncle’s door he heli her hand a mo- 
is told all will be pretty nearly finished. heart accepted much comfort. speech, but noting instead Jacky’s downcast eyes, | ment in bis, and said: 
It was arranged that the wedding should be very| And what about those three kind souls whom we | and the flush that came and went on ber cheek. Had} “ Promise me that you will never ride Firetly 
private. Sir Arthur, although he had reluctantly | left in such sudden consternation by the open win- | his presence called that flush there? he thought, | again!” 
withdrawn his oppcsition, had refused to be present | dow in the drawing-room at the hall? Why, of | with a thrillof hope andtriumph. Was she, after} “Never ride Firefly again, indeed!” repeated 
at the marriage, therefore, no other guests were in- | course, they came to inquire into the mystery. I | all, not entirely indificrent to him? Mr. John Black- | Jacky, disdainfully. “ Why Mr. Dallas is going to 
vited. The eve of the day arrived, and I spent the | was the one who had to tell them Rachel’s story, as burn repeated to himself those four lines that have | show me how I can teach Lim not to be airaid of guns, 
forenoon in decorating the little church with white | kindly and delicately asI might. Mr.Hillwassome- been the spurs of so many warriors in battles of love | or anything of the kind.” 














flowers. Early in the morning Rachel and Arthur, | what grave over the matter, but Mrs. Hill would not and of hate: Mr. Blackburn bit his lip, but an exclamation that | perdi es beg < niger agg ser 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hill and myself, were to proceed | allow a word of blame against her pet. She urgeda - was not a blessing upon Mr. Dallas stole through it, pag = - te tag oe ee 
thither, and an hour later the husband and wife were | hundred excuses. As for Arthur Noble, he readily ae arctan rag te too much as Jacky ran into the house. eh des of he ’ 
to depart on their life’s adventure together. discerned love for himself as the cause of her unwill- Who dares not pat it jo ies eats Mrs. Evarts was shocked to hear of the accident, | : <n diet int 
I remember the kind of evening it was. There | ing desertion of others. As he had been willing, he And win or lose it all," but secretly delighted that anything had happened misfortune of any friend,” she rak 
was a great flush in the sky, and a great glow on the | said, to wed Rachel friendless, so was he now more | to send Jacky home with John Blackburn. She in- pater ee Mer oe ee oe 
earth, that made the garden patbs hot to the tread, | willing to wed Rachel with friends whom he could and resolved that on this day, in spite of all rebafis, | sisted upon Jobn’s coming in and staying to dinner, pont an salen ahh aan bas it 
and crisped up the leaves of the full-blown roses. | love. So the beloved culprit was tried and acquitted, le would say his say. but he declined her invitation, and rode off with a pe thee 8 , : sim ae tn «) 
There was a rare biendirg of heaven and earth in| and after many days had passed, and the poor father But Miss Jacky had evidently no inclination to | very dark. moody face. sia 5 Ress os nl — dark 
lovely alluring distances, and a luscious odor of sweet | had been laid in the earth, a chastened Rachel was hearit. As soon as the saddle was made fast, she “What bave you been saying to John Blackburn, eae bees t egy - alt é 
ripe things athiret for rain. The drawing-room ; coaxed back to her lover's side, and, Ihave no doubt, gave him a saucy nod in lieu of thanks, and was off, | now, to make him look like that, you ungrateful in fentasthe i sthe neil over 
windows were thrown up as high as they would go, | told him her own story in her own way. | out of sight by a turn in the road, almost before the | girl?” said Mrs. Evarts, batting and bandaging ed sess bee oe , 
and it was cooler within than without. Up stairs the But old Mr. Hill was, tomy mind, the most sensi- young gentleman had swung bimeself into his saddle. | Jacky’s sprained arm with hands gentler than her ; the ic a ated pri y years 


bride’s trunks were packed. and the white robe was | ble of them all, who said to his wife: “‘They may! But when he reached the turn in the road, he saw | words. 

spread out in state, waiting its moment. We were | say what they please, sweetheart! but, tomy think- her, onlya little way off, forcing Firefly to walk very ‘“*1? I don’t know that I am responsible for John 
all in the drawing-room, Mr. and Mrs. Hill variously | ing, the lad, John, is by far the flower of the Holling- slowly, and now and then casting a shy glance back- | Blackburn's looks. I am not his keeper,” answered 
unoccupied, Rachel and Arthur sitting together be- | ford flock!” When called upon to follow his wife, ward to see if she were followed. And when she saw | Jacky, not very sweetly. §} ed of all their leaves, and their trur 
fore a window. In another window I was down on who died before him, he bequeathed the Hillsbro’ him, she actually stopped, drew Firefly up under the ‘No, and I can tell you, Miss Jacky Hartwell, you / thse At twill at se bn Black! 
my elbows on the open sash, and gazing out on the | estate to my husband. shadow of a great oak tree by the roadside, and | aint likely to be his keeper, if you go on in the way 4 * ing down the cates a « mention: | 
idealized world of the hour in a kind of restful rev- Rachel (he always called her Rachel) and Arthur | waited! Mr. John Blackburn's heart beat high with | youdo now! You needn’t think he'll stand your | °) not with Jacky bet Sohn bad very 
erie, which held the fears, and pains, and unsatisfied | went to live in Paris. Jane married a great doctor hope and contideuce, and when he reached her side, | shilly-shallying long, when there’s May Johnson, an § ) | .f ve ripe 








4 The next morning, when Jacky loc 
window, she saw only a pile of bia 
the hill, and the trees standing abou 
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hopes of my heart in a sweet thrall, even as the deep- | of learning, and found her home in London; and and saw ber shy, blushing face, and her eyes droop- | heiress, and as pretty again as you are, and all realy 1 . wrod Hr Kane ima nella 
colored glory that was abroad fused into common Mopsie mare a sweet little wife for a country squire, ing in such a sweet, timid, penitent way, he was al- | to say yes, and I thank you, too, to him.” : “ : ave Wilk enn le?” ‘daaks an 
beauty all the rough seams and barren places of the aut! stayed among the roses and milk-pans. | most beside himself with delight. “ Dear me. aunty, you will drive me crazy! I am se oa sant prenie . ea that ber che 
unequal land. Suddenly out of the drowsy luxury| For John and me, our home was the farm, till for- | She stretched her hand out towards him, still with | so tired of John Blackburn’s name! If May Jobn- | °°} rh see a pe: 














4 A] mingle 
of stillness there came a quick crushing sound, fly- tune promoted us to the hall. Thither the dear downcast eyes: son wants him, she is welcome to him, for all me. ‘Z A A ae of sadnese ngle 
ing feet on the gravel, and a dark slim figure dashed | mother accompanied us, and there she died in my | ‘I am so sorry I treated you so!” she said, softly. | O Nan, such alovely mustache as that Mr. Dallas wt \ “ There is + ty keep me here 
through the light. Whose was the figure? I could | arms. There, also, at last, my husband. | He caught the little hand, and carried it swiftly to | has got!” And Jacky turned to ber cousin, a little, | \> 9 : : 
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his slip of a girl, arrant little 
vas, have so much power ef him, 
vut @ very little ways when both 
tress grew tired of the sober pace 
irn’s horse persisted in keeping. 
aake that great, stupid beast of 
,’ said Jacky, pettishly, “1 shall 
u good-morning. I’m sorry you're 
es; if it weren’t for’ that, I’d lend 
me, aud let you see what riding 
another saucy nod, anda whistle 
as off, 
efore a fall. In the next two nin- 
scovered ‘‘ what riding was” ag 
mm before. A sudden sharp report 
. nthe grove beside the road, and 
id lost all control of Firetly, He 
». dlong run, with Jacky clinging 
. ck. John Blackburn’s horse did 
, but still he was no match for 
Yo Jacky had a vague sense of a 
then of earth and sky mingled in 
efore her eyes. Then she came to 
n Blackburn kneeling beside her, 
and sprinkling her face with wa- 
ve gentlemen, in hunting-dress, 
er with faces of grave anxiety. 
‘edly munching clover-tops near 


ked earnestly into the dreon, earnestly into the drooping 

ove me?” he said, 

y, lifting her eyes coolly to his, 

illence, Mr. John Blackburn with 
| a keener pain at his heart than 
ore; yet calling himself a foo) and 


ly time to notice this and to think 
{, when a sharp pain in her arm 


.ge gentlemen examined it with a 


‘in,” he said. ‘It will be very 
all the injury she has received.” 
' a sort of a dream, Jacky was 
xplanations, and apologies, and 
ntlemen, who had been shooting 
that they were so near the road; 
reat relief, she was in a carriage 
‘ght from the village, and John 
iving her home. Then Jacky’s 
n to come back to her in spite of 
1. She began to think that it 
venture, after all, since nobody 
‘ious injary. 
en had come to Willowdale the 
the summer—so they had tuld 
gone to the village for the car- 
» it was to have made their ac- 
ny of the other girls! they were 
‘ity beaux were held in very high 
wdale. And, above all, what a 
ity to tease John Blackburn! 
vethought herself to ask him if 
» elder gentleman—Mr. Dallas of 
. announced himself to be—re- 
e, and if he noticed what a dis- 
the doctor, had. 
urn did not seem to have been 
beauty or air of either of the 
not discovered anything remark- 
-ept remarkable stupidity in fir- 
ublic road. 
her careless,” Jacky answered. 
t that fiery steed of yours didn’t 
. But the trees were so thick how 
, a8 they said, that there wasa 


. itly convinced that the strangers 
their carelessness, for he said. 
as he helped Jacky out of the 

e’s door he held her hand a mo- 
ods 
at you will never ride Firefly 


refly again, indeed!” repeated 
“Why Mr. Dallas is going to 
.each Lim not to be afraid of guns, 
ind.” 
i his lip, but an exclamation that 
ipon Mr, Dallas stole through it, 
e house. 
nocked to hear of the accident, 
d that anything had happened 
with John Blackburn. She in- 
coming in and staying to dinner, 
invitation, and rode off wilh a 
ce. 
been saying to John Blackburn, 
look like that, you ungrateful 
Evarts, batting and bandaging 
‘m with hands gentler than her 
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freckle-faced, roly-poly girl, whose lack of beauty 
was her mother’s great trial; for if Nannie had only 
been pretty, Mrs, Evarts thought, who knew but 
that she might have had John Blackburn for a son- 
in-law, instead of trying until she was almost worn 
out to persuade that foolish, self-willed Jacky to 
have him? But yet, in her secret heart, Mrs. Evarts 
was forced to own that the child of her dead brother 
was almost as dear to her as her own, and her match- 
making zeal had for its only motive Jacky’s good. 
“And the other one, Dr. Forrest, is very wise-look- 
ing, and has such a different air from these country 
youths! But you’ll see them to-morrow. They ask- 
ed permission to call and see how I was, and of 
course I couldn’t say no; could I, aunty?” Jacky 
went on. 

Mrs. Evarts only sighed in reply. Already she had 
a vision of May Johnson installed as mistress of the 
fine old mansion on the hill, that had been the Black- 
burn homestead for generations, and the pride of 
Willowdale for as long, and Jacky and Nannie the 
prey of these city adventurers, nothing short of ban- 
dits in disguise. 

But when the two gentlemen made their appear- 
ance the next morning, even Mrs. Evarts was forced 
to acknowledge that they looked very little like ban- 
dits; and Nannie agreed that Mr. Dallas’s mustache 
was lovely, though on the whole she liked Dr. For- 
rest’s looks better. They were both strangers in the 
village, and little more than strangers to each other, 
having met accidentally a few days before as they 
were journeying towards Wiilowdale—to which they 
had both been attracted by the fine hunting and 
fishing. 

But, as Mr. Evarts observed, they were evidently 
not averse to hunting fairer game than could be found 
in the woods. Every morning Mr. Dallas’s stately, 
high-stepping white mare or pair of dainty bays were 
to be seen at Mr. Evarts’s door, and always'not tar be- 
hind was Dr. Forrest; and little, freckle-faced Nannie, 
having gone to the village herself for the pink ribbon 
that Jacky didn’t get, blossomed out in amazingly 
piquant little toilets, and really succeeded in making 
herself so charming that Dr. Forrest seemed to be 
entirely oblivious to the freckles and the roly-poly- 
ness that distressed her mother so much. Aud every 
day John Blackburn went to Mr. Evarts’s, only to 
find that Jacky was off riding or walking with Mr. 
Dallas, and when he met her by chance, she had 
nothing to say but to praise Mr. Dallas, and to tell 
what a “ little saint upon earth” Firefly had become 
under his teachings. 

And every day Mrs. Evarts looked with less hope- 
ful eyes towards that splendid old house on the hill, 
of which she had hoped to see Jacky mistress, and 
thought of the airs with which May Johnson would 
trail her silks through those great rooms. 

But Mrs. Evarts might have spared herself that 
uneasiness; the old mansion was destined never to 
have another mistress. 

One sultry August night, as Jacky and Mr. Dallas 
were riding home from the village, they saw a bank 
of smoke, like a thick black cloud, hanging over the 
hill, and when they came nearer, they saw a@ great 
tongue of flame rising against the sky, and growing, 
as if by magic, into a blaze that seemed to cover the 
whole sky. 

*“O, it is the Cedars! It is John Blackburn’s 
house!” cried Jacky. ‘‘And he isn’t there! I saw 
him at the post-cflice as we came through the village. 
O, drive back as fast as you can! He must know.” 

But at that moment @ horse galloped furiously by 
them, ard Jacky knew the rider’s form, even in the 
darkness. 

‘It isa splendid sight,” observed Mr. Dallas, as 
the flames shot up higher and higher. 

“O, how can you say so?” cried Jacky, excitedly, 
“it is so terrible! Don’t you suppose there is any 
way to stop it?” 

‘ Probably not,”? said Mr. Dallas, coolly, ‘‘ there is 
no engine in the village. Are you so very much dis- 
tressed about it? It is a great ornament to the vil- 
lage, to be sure, but Mr. Blackburn will probably 
rebuild it.” 

“Tt is a loss to him that nothing can replace. 
thought so much of it!”” said Jacky. 

‘* And you care so much for his loss?” Mr. Dallas 
said, in a very low, almost reproachful tone, looking 
searchingly into Jacky’s face. Jacky grew crimson 
to the roots of her hair, and then drew herself up 
haughtily. 

“I am not so unfeeling as not to be sorry for the 
misfortune of any friend,” she said. But she said 
very little more about the fire, but sat and watched 
the flames, sinking one moment as if conquered, and 
Streaming up defiantly again in the west, like a 
blood-red banner against the dark gray sky; and 
then, worst of all it seemed to Jacky, flickering 
in fantastic wreaths and chains over the branches of 
the grand old trees that had stocd sentinel around 

the house for so many years. 

The next morning, when Jacky looked out of her 
window, she saw only a pile of blackened ruins on 
the hill, and the trees standing about it were strip- 
ped of all their leaves, and their trunks scorched and 
blackened. At twilight John Blackburn came walk- 
ing down the lane. For a wonder, Mr. Dallas was 
not with Jacky, but John had very little to say; he 
had only come to bid them all good-by, as he was 
going to leave Willowdale, he said. 

“ Leave Willowdale?” Jacky said. And John 
could not help fancying that ber cheeks grew a little 
paler, and a shade of sadness mingled with the sur- 
prise in her eyes. 


He 


ness in C——, requires my attention,” said Jobn. 








Jacky looked down, and patted her foot nervously | 

cn the stone step where they were standing. John | 
Blackburn looked keenly up under the downcast eye- 

lids. 

* Jacky, are you quite sure that what you told me 

is true—that you can never love me, never be my 

wife?” 

Just then there came the click of the gate-latch. 

Jacky looked up to see Mr. Dallas coming up the 

path. 

“Sure? of course I am! What does make you so 

persistent?” she answered, giving her head a co- 

quettish little toss. 

John turned away without a word. 

‘** But let us be friends, John. Wont you say good- 
by?” faltered Jacky, in a very different tone, hold- 
ing out her band. 

He took the hand, and held it for an instant ina 
clasp that hurt her. 

‘*Good-by, Jacky. I wish the old house had burnt 
up with its master in it last night,” he said, and was 
gone. 

Mr. Dallas did not find so gay a companion as 
usual on that morning. Jacky was silent and dis- 
trait. 

A few days after this, Miss Price, the pert little 
village dress-maker, having co me to Mrs. Evarts for 
a day’s work, opened her budget of gossip even more 
eagerly than usual. 

‘* Well, misfortune didn’t come singly to John 
Blackburn! Did you know he’s failed? Gone all to 
pieces! can’t pay his creditors five cents on the dol- 
lar; squandered all his money on foolish speculations, 
they say, and of course his uncle, such an old miser 
as Matthew Shelby, wont help him a bit. I always 
thought John was a good, steady, prudent fellow, 
but they say he’s been terribly reckless about 
money.” 

Before night the story of John Blackburn’s mis- 
fortunes was in everybody’s mouth, and Mrs, Evarts, 
in her worldly wisdom and prudence, was fain to 
thank her stars over and over again for what had 
always been her greatest trial-Jacky’s perversity. 
For John Blackburn, penniless, was a very difterent 
person, to her mind, from John Blackburn, the rich- 
est man in the county. How fortunate it was that 
Jacky had no entanglement with him, now, for there 
was Mr. Dallas! rich, of course he must be, of quite 
as good appearance as John Blackburn, and every 
way quite aseligible as John had been iu his palmier 
days. So, vainly but zealously, Mrs. Evarts took up 
her lance in Mr. Dallas’s behalf, and this time count- 
ing success as certain. But in less than a month af- 
ter the news of John Blackburn’s failure had been 


Willowdale society, and for a time all private inter- 
ests were forgotten in the general surprise and con- 
sternation. 

The house of old Matthew Shelby, John Black- 
burn’s uncle, who had spent all the days of his life 
in hoarding up money, was entered at night, and the 


its contents, the vld man being rendered insensible 


in Willowdale. Who could be the thief? In avery 
short space of time, that question was answered 
definitely enough to satisfy the majority of gossip 
and marvel lovers. John Blackburn had been seen 
in Willowdale on the day of the robbery; he had dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he came. Moreover, on the 
ground beneath the window by which the thief was 
supposed to have made his exit, was found a gold 
sleeve-button, with John Blackburn’s initials upon 
it. Could anything be more conclusive proof, es- 
pecially when it was known that John was so much 
in need of money, and that his uncle bad refused to 
assist him? To be sure it was a great shock to the 
community, and there were not a few who stoutly 
refused, in the face of all evidence, to believe that 
John Blackburn could have been guilty of such a 
thing. 

‘¢ But whether he did it or not, Jacky,” said Mrs. 
Evarts, “ it’s very fortunate that you are not engag- 
ed to him. What a terrible disgrace it would be!” 

And Jacky said not a word. 

Before the end of the third day after the robbery, 
John Blackburn was arrested, and lodged in the 
county jail at G——, five miles from Willowdale. 

Early the next morning, before any one else was: 
stirring, a little figure stole noiselessly out of Mr. 
Evarts’s door, went into the stable, and slipped a: 
saddle on to Firefly’s back, and rode off. It was 
Jacky, of course, but the pert little turban and the 
bright face beneath it were shrouded in a thick veil. 
Firefly was urged at his fleetest pace over the road 
toG——. It was not easy to gain access to the jail, | 
and Jacky’s cheeks grew very hot as the keeper ask- | 
ed ifshe were a relative of the prisoner. 
her go in at last. 
looking pale and worn, but the flush rose to his tem- 
ples aa he saw her. He held out his hand, quietly. 

“You were very kind to come and see me,” he said. 
“ You know that this story is not true—that I am 
not guilty of what ther accuse me of? You would ; 
not have come else.” 

“Of course I know it is not true. I didn’t know | 
whether you would care to see me after—after I} 
treated you so badly. But I wanted to ask you to; 
forgive me, at least.” 

It was strange to see Jacky so embarrassed, 80 | 
utterly berett of her little coquettish ways. 





“There is nothing to keep me here, and my busi- | 


“Forgive? I have nothing to forgive, Jacky. If. 
you could not care for me, as I vanes you to, you | 
| could do no less than tell me 80.” 

‘* But I teased you,” faltered fasion, “and I—-I—” 
Her voice broke in sobs, and she hid her face, 


spread abroad, a new stoue fell into the stagnation of 


strong box which he kept in his bedroom, rifled of 


by chloroform. Such a thing was almost unheard-of 


But he let : 
Jobn came forward to meet her, | 
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burning with blushes in her hands, like a shame 
faced child. 

John’s voice trembled when he spoke again. 

**Do you mean, Jacky, that if I were free from this 
disgrace, and not poor, I might ask that question 
again, and with hope of a different answer?” 

* You—you might now, as it is!” faltered Jacky. 
A few moments after, Jacky said: 

*O, how could I forget for a moment! It wasn’t 
to tell you this that I came, John. It was to tell you 
that I know—I am sure I know who it was that stole 
your uncle’s money! You will be surprised—you will 
laugh at me, perhaps, but just listen. On the night 
of the robbery 1 was restless and uneasy, and at 
about twelve o’clock I got up and sat by the window, 
and before I had been there ten minutes, 1 saw a 
man go by. I watched him, and saw him turn up 
the road that leads to your unclo’s house. John, it 
was Mr. Dallas! More than that; you know there 
were tracks under the window and through the gar- 
den. Iam working Mr. Dallas a pair of slippers— 
only for a philopoena, John—and he gave me a slip- 
per of his to measure by,‘and I took it up there my- 
self, last night, and it fitted into the tracks exactly, 
only that they had been made by a boot with heels!” 

John had grown very pale. He evidently thought 
Jacky’s evidence was worth something. 

‘“ Time’s up, mum,” called the man at the door. 

“O, do tell me what to do, John!” cried Jacky. 
‘© Who shall I tell?” 

**Go and tell my uncle, Jacky, if you will, and Mr. 
Evarts, too,” he answered, and Jacky went away 
cheered, almost happy, confident that John would 
be cleared. 

She had had no thought of doubting his in 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

CAPTAIN JOHN MANLEY, 
A BRAVE commander in the navy of the United 
States during the war of the Revolution, was born in 
Massachusetts, in 1733, At an early age he entered 
upon a sea-faring life, and at the commencement of 
hostilities with Great Britain, he joined the infant 
navy in defence of the liberties of his country, and 
showed bis patriotism and bravery by his many gal- 
lant acts of daring on the ocean. He received his 
first naval commission from General Washington, 
dated October 24th, 1775, and was placed in com- 
mand of the schvoner Lee, of Marblehead. He sailed 
from that port in the latter part of November, 1775, 
and defended the station of Massachusetts Bay during 
a most tempestuous season; the captures which he 
made were of great value at that time, and notwith- 
standing his hazardous situation, he did not skulk 
into port, but continued to cruise within the limits 
assigned him, during the whole winter. Soon after 
leaving port, he captured the British brig Nancy, 
which led in a great degree to the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British under General Gage. This vessel 
was laden with the various munitions of war, of 
which the continental army were greatly in want; 
among them were a thirteen inch brass mortar, sev- 
eral brass » two th 1 m , thirty 
thousand round shot of various sizes, one hundred 
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for a moment, and had asked him for no prvof or ex- 
planation, but he had given it to her. 

He had been in Willowdale on the day of the rob- 
bery, ae was reported, he said. He had gone there 
to see his uncle, but had left town before five o’clock. 
The sleeve-button was one that he had lost the pre- 
vious summer. 

Jacky went, with her heart in her mouth, to Mr. 
Shelby. He was much more eager and interested in 
her story than she had hoped, and called a council of 
Mr. Evarts and a few of the principal men of the vil- 
lage, at once. Before noon the news spread like 
wildfire, and of course there was an instant re- 
action of public sentiment in John’s favor. It was 
astonishing to see how few had ever had the least 
idea that John was guilty, and how many had had 
@ very small opinion of Mr. Dallas. 

Additional evidence of the latter individual's guilt 
was discovered in the fact that he had suddenly lett 
for parts unknown. Detectives were sent after him, 
and discovered him in a distant city, bearing an as- 
sumed name, bit to which it was proved that he 
had as much right to, as to the name of Dallas. The 
good people of Willowdale were horrified to know 
that they had harbored in their midst an old of- 
fender, escaped by stealth from the clutches of the 
law. <A part of the money was found upon his per- 
son, and this old Mr. Shelby, to the great amaze- 
ment of all Willowdale, bestowed upon Jacky, as a 
wedding portion. 

No one was surprised when a few months after- 
ward he quietly departed this life, for, after breaking 
the great rule and habit of his life by making a pres- 
ent, he could live no longer, they said. He made no 
will, but all his money went to John Blackburn, as 
the nearest relative. The old house on the hill was 
rebuilt, and very soon there was a double wedding in 
Mrs Evarts’s parlor, Jacky became Mrs. John Black- 
burn, and Nannie Evarts Mrs. Dr. Forrest. Mrs. 
Evarts’s satisfaction was urbounded, and to herself 
she took all the credit. Only the other day she said 
to a lady, who remarked what a happy couple Mr. 
and Mrs. John Blackburn were: 

Yes, but I had a bard time to make Jacky have 
John. There never was anything like that child’s 
perversity !’’ 
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POOR SOIL. 


A member of the far-famed Quahaug Club (the 
Historical and Piscatorial Society of Westchester 
County) tells of a curious funeral custom in one of the 
Long Island Agricultural districts—a district re- 
markable for its fertility in clams and bluefish. He 
| Says that a few years ago be went down on the island 
| with a view of purchasinga farm which had been ad- 
vertised for sale. He spend several days in the vil- 
lage; his inquiries as to the value of the tarm were 
satisfactorily and assuringly answered, and he final- 
! ly had the honor to “‘ assist ” at a funeral. He notic- 
| ed in the funeral procession a heavy cart drawn by 
oxen,and that cart was filled with guano. He was sur- 
prised to see the contents of the vehicle deliberately 
emptied into the grave before the earth was thrown 
| in. Upon inquiry of the minister he ascertained that 
this custom was in accordance with an old tradition 
| of the farmers on that part of Long Island, who be- 
| lieved that the soil was so poor and thin as to re- 

| quire a fertilizer to insure the resurrection of any- 
thing buried in it except clams! Our correspondent 











th 1 flints, and a large quantity of powder, with 
tools required for mounding and miting military 
works of detence. The prize was carried into Cape 
Ann harbor, and the cargo soon reached Cambridge. 

His vessel was at one time pursued by an armed 
brig which came out from Boston; and seeing he 
must be captured, he ran his vessel ashore south of 
Scituate River. The British vessel anchored and 
fired upon him at least a hundred times; but for- 
tunately no one was killed or wounded. One ball 
passed into the cabin within a few inches of the cap- 
tain’s body, who lay there sick. The next day a hun- 
dred and fifty balls were picked up on the seashore, 
where the schooner lay. The enemy endeavored to 
land and set fire to the vessel, but they were driven 
off by the inhabitants, who had gathered from all 
quarters. The vessel was soon got off and repaired. 

Captain Manley’s services in capturing the Nancy 
were warmly applauded. When the Marine Com- 
mittee, appointed by Congress, were holding a secret 

,a gerin his joy burst in upon them 
with a schedule | of the cargo of the Nancy. Mr. 
Adams, the moment he saw it contained military 
stores so much needed by the troops, earnestly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We must succeed—Providence is with us 
—we must succeed.” 

He was shortly after promoted to the command of 
the frigate Hancock, of thirty-two guns, fitted out by 
order of General Washington, on the first of Febru- 
ary, 1776. His first and second lieutenants, were 
Richard Stiles and Nicholas Ogilby. While on a 
cruise, he met a British frigate called the Fox. Af- 
ter a desperate contest he boarded and succeeded in 
taking her. This act increased his high reputation 
for bravery and skill. According to a resolution of 
Congress, October, 1776, prescribing the relative rank 
of captainsin the navy, James Nicholson stands first 
and John Manley second on the list. The following 
document from the original, in his handwriting, re- 
fers to an affair of Captain Olney, of Rhode Island. 


** Boston, Apl. 17, 1777. 

** Sir :—You are desired to attend upon a court of 
inquiry to be held at Mr. Marston’s, in Congress 
street, at 4 o'clock this afternoon, at the request of 
Joseph Olney, Esq., respecting the loss of the con- 
tinental arm’d Brigt. Cabot under his command. 

“ JOHN MANLEY. 
Present.” 





“ To Hector McNeil, Esq. 


On the 8th of July, 1777, Captain Manley was cap- 
tured by the British frigate Rainbow, of forty-four 
guns, and sent into Halifax, where he suffered a long 
and rigorous confinement on board that ship at Hali- 
fax, and in Mill prison in England. The time of his 
release is not mentioned in any notice of him which 
has come under our observation, but the following 
document would seem to indicate that his imprison- 
ment did not last over two years: 


* Boston, July 8th, 1779. 

** Rec’d of Nathaniel Appleton four hundred and 
forty-eight pounds, L mo., for outfits of his half of 
one-twentieth of ship Jason, under the command of 
Capt. John Manley. 


6 £448, Sam'L DAsSHWOOD.” 


In September, 1782, the Hague frigate was placed 
under his command, with which he sailed tor the 
West Indies. A few days eiter leaving Martinique, 
he was driven by a British seventy-four gunship on a 
sand-bank at the back of Gandaloupe. Three ships 
of the line, having jcined this ship, came to within 





| aidn’t buy that farm on Long Island, but eventually 
settled in one of the fever-and-ague districts of ! 
: Westchester County, where they have a curious fun- | 

eral-observance of their own, and where most of the | 
people die of fever and ague. At the funerals the 

| mourners uniformly sprinkle quinine on the deceas- 
' ed to prevent his being prematurely shaken out. 


| + a 





Feminine sentiment— Love is a lighthouse in life’s | 


| ocean to show where danger is. 
we sail to it, and are lost. 


Instead of avoiding, 


| point blank shot, and with eprings upon their cables 
j opened a most tremendous fire. Having supported a 
heavy cannonade for three days, on the fourth his 
frigate was got off, and, boisting the continental flag, 
he fired thirteen guns in defiance, an escaped. 
On his arrival at Boston a few months afterwards, 
one of bis officers preferred charges against him, in 
| cons: quence of which be was arrested and underwent 
the ordeal of a conrt-martial. Of the nature of the 
charges the public were not mae acquamted. He died 
| in Boston, February 12th, 1793, in bis sixtieth year. 
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LOST IN A MINE. 


Table Mountain, in Makolumne county, California, 
was once famous for its gold-bearing gravel, lying be- 
neath a crust of cement, pipeclay and boulders. In 
1860, however, nearly all the pay gravel, it was 
thought, had been taken out. At a depth varying 
from one to four hundred feet, the ground was honey- 
combed by passages or drifts intersecting each other 
in hundreds of places, thus furming a labyrinth only 
familiar to the miners who excavated the gravel. 
Many of these drifts are nearly a mile long. Some 
are level, others abruptly rise or fall, according to 
the configuration of the ledge, which in Table Moun- 
tain is composed of slate, intermixed with lime- 
stone. Wherever the abandoned tunnels are de- 
pressed, water covers the bottom. In some places 
they are heavily timbered, at others the roofs are 
composed of hard cement or pipeclay, needing no 
support. 

These drifts, however, had not been properly 
worked by their former owners—the Invincible 
Company—and thousands of car loads of gravel con- 
taining the precious metal were yet hidden among 
the limestone boulders and between the seams of 
pipeclay. This fact became known in 1862, to myself 
and some other miners in the vicinity, and we there- 
fore formed ourselves into a company, put up sheds, 
cleared the debris from the mouth of the inclined 
tunnel, erected a steam hoisting engine, began to dig 
out the boulders and pipeclay that had caved down 
from the roof and sides of the main drift, and were 
soon rewamied by finding gravel paying from two to 
twenty dollars a car load. 

One Saturday evening, [ was sitting in the bar- 
room of our boarding house, listening to the tales of 
some miners who hail lately arrived from Calaveras 
county. They spoke of long drifts that had been run 
into a mountain near Murphy’s Camp. The under- 
ground foreman of our company said, ‘‘O, the drifts 
in the Tiger claim beat your’n all ho 
like, I'll show you the way throtgh them. 
just broke into one .of the abandoned drifts of 
Sonora and Sidewiper claims.”.\The mine 
ever, declined the offer. \ 

No emotion of the mind is strongeior 
than curiosity. I felt an irresistible ire to explore 
these drifts and caverns, not so much for the sake of 
finding gold as for geological researc It is a well- 
known fact that beneath the entire lengtt. of Table 
Mountain extends the bed of an ancient river, now 
covered by the lava forming the top of the mountain. 
The rocks and pebbles among the gravel show plainly 
that water was the cause of their smooth and 
spherical form. The directions in which they lie, 
and the petrified leaves, pieces of wood and other 
objects in the sediment, indicate the course of the 
current. Accordingly I made up my mind to visit 
the underground passages on the following day. 

Early the next morning, with some candles and 
matches in my pocket, a piece of bread and cheese 
in my dinner-pail, I left my cabin, and, with quick 
steps, ascended the brow of Table Mountain, near 
the summit of which the inclined tunnel of the Tiger 
claim is situated. Svon I stood beneath the roof of 
the engine house, and gazed into the yawning mouth 
of the tunnel. With lighted candle in hand, I de- 
scended the steep and slippery way to the main level, 
four hundred feet beneath the upper surface of 
Table Mountain. The toreman of the mine had told 
me that his miners had broken into the old works 
from a drift to the right. I followed that drift, ex- 
amining the seams of graveland pipeclay as I ad- 
vanced. 

Gradually the passage became narrower, as it 
wound sinuously between the lime boulders, which, 
in the dim light of my candle, seemed like fantasti- 
cally-formed statues of men and animals. Suddenly 
a strong blast of air whirled past me, blowing out 
my light. Crouching down, I relit the candle, and, 
holding my hand before it, advanced a few steps to 
an opening in the wall, from which came the draught 
of air. I stood at the entrance of the old works of 
the Sonora Mining Company. 

Cautiously I crept through the opening, crawled 
over a pile of rocks and pipeclay, and soon stood on 
level ground. The dim rays of my candle cast a 
strange and ghastly light upon the gray walls of a 
large cavern. The water, oozing from the roof, and 
dropping with a monotonous sound upon the floor, 
sparkled like a string of diamonds, with rainbow 
hue. Wreaths of a tungus, resembling hoar-frost, 
hung from the heavy beams of timber which upheld 
the overshadowing masses of pipeclay. These 
wreaths were dismally shroud-like; they swung sol- 
emnly to and fro, agitated by a current of cold air 
flowing from the opening ofa large, heavily-timbered 
drift on my right. 

I next entered a drift on my. left, from which 
opened smaller drifts as I advanced. At every turn, 
the sides of the drift presented new aspects. Some- 
times the walls showed clefts and fissures, which 
were undoubtedly made by some convulsion of the 
earth; at other places they were streaked by seams 
of red and blue gravel, among which glittered mica, 
with its deceptive golden hue. In other places, the 
timbers were so close together that they concealed 
the crumbling walls behind them. Such portions of 
the passage were as dryas tinder. Holding the light 
overhead, 1 noticed that many of the beams were 
bent by the immense weight above them. Unfor- 
tunately, my candle came in contact with the re- 
sinous wood. Instantly a bright flame was kindled, 
which, fanned by a current of air, ran, with great 
velocity, along the drift! I fled in dismay. But 
whither? 
















On, on I rushed, pursued by the roaring flames, 
smoke and stifling heat blast. My coat was torn 
into shreds by the knots of the timber as I dashed 
past them. I threw away my dinner-pail, and lost 
my hat and shoes; I struck my head against the low 
timbers, but, regardless of the blood, which, drip- 
ping from my lacerated brow, nearly blinded me, 
rushed on until I came to a passage free from timber. 
Here, completely out of breath, I sank on the wet 
ground. Luckily, a draft of air was blowing towards 
the fire, and no smoke entered the drift in which I 
was lying. When I had regained a little of my 
strength, I felt tor my candles and matches. Hor- 
ror! Candles and matches were gone! I only felt 
torn shreds of the lower part of my coat! 

Crawling back to the drift in which the fire was 
burning, by its light I perceived a broken candle ly- 
ing on the ground near the entrance. With a sin- 
cere exclamation of ‘ Thank God for that!” I took it 
in my hand. The fire was now more slowly ad- 
vancing, as the timbers were wider apart. Soon the 
flames died out altogether, and I gazed through a 
vista of glowing embers. Suddenly there came a 
low, rumbling sound, like that of distant thunder. 
Nearer and nearer it came. Then there was a tre- 
mendous crash, followed by a rush of heated air, and 
all was still. The passage had caved in. I lit my 
candle with a bit of live coal, and slowly advanced 
again along one of the passages, until my progress 
was stopped by a wall of limestone boulders. 

Finding a passage here leading off to the right, I 
followed it to a place where it divided into two 
branches, and took the right branch, which was 
without timber. With rapid steps I went forward, 
being now as anxious to leave those abodes of dark- 
ness as I had been to visit them. 

Again a wall of limestone boulders barred my 
path. To my amazement, I recognized the same 
contiguration of rocks I had seen before. Never bad 
such a sensation of horror oppressed me as at the 
moment when the awful truth burst upon me like 
a flash of lightning—ZJ had lost my way! 

O, the agony of that moment! My trembling limbs 
refused to support my body, and I sank on the damp 
rocks, still holding, however, the lighted candle in 
my hand. 

“Where there is light there is hope,” ejaculated I, 
aloud. 

** Hope,” answered a muffled voice from some- 
where above my head. 

With a shriek of terror, I sprang to my feet. A 
hundred voices repeated the cry from the thick dark- 
ness, in every direction. It was only the echo that 
mockingly replied from the drifts and caverns, 
Again I entered the passage to my right, and when 
I came to the branch, turned to the left, ascended a 
steep grade, and soon came toa large drift, in which 
I had never before been. 

The candle became shorter and shorter; only a 
half-inch remained in my hand. Still I advanced, 
still with hope. 

A sensation of danger came over me. I stopped, 
and the dying light with unsteady flame showed me 
a yawning shaft! One step more, and I would have 
fallen into a dark pool of water which glittered fifty 
feet below. Once more the light flickered, then all 
was darkness. I turned and fled down the drift. I 
felt a blow on my head, and then remembered no 
more. 

When I recovered my consciousness, fearful pains 
were in all my limbs. I tried to rise, but my endeav- 
ors were in vain. I was hungry. Starvation! Good 
God, what a tearful thought! I knew well that death 
was approaching—slow but certain death. I thought 
of my father and mother—of all my beloved friends. 
What would they say of my mysterious disappear- 
ance? Not a soul knew that I had entered these 
abandoned drifts. 

At last I was able to move again. Crawling 
through mud and water, scrambling over decayed 
timbers, creeping among ragged masses of fallen 
slate, often stopping to listen in vain for some sound 
besides the dropping of water to break the horrible 
stillness, many hours passed away. Then I lost my 
consciousness again; and again racking pains aroused 
me from my swoon. Suddenly, when as it seemed to 
me the last breath of life was in the act of flickering 
from my benumbed body, I heard a panting sound 
close by! A hot breath fell upon my face, and then 
something cold and moist touched my cheek. 

With a painful effort I stretched out my arm and 
grasped the hair of a living animal, which immedi- 
ately bounded away, barking loudly. Then I shouted 
with all my remaining strength for help. 

‘This way, boys, this way; here he is!” 

Life and hope returned to me with those welcome 
words, uttered by the well-known voice of a brother 
miner. Lights flashed in the thick darkness, and 
strong arms lifted me from the ground. Some one 
said: 

** His dog has saved him. We should never have 
found the poor fellow if the dog hadn’t led us on.” 

Then pang after pang of agony throbbed through 
my brain. I cried, prayed, shouted—the delirium of 
brain fever was upon me. A week passed before 
consciousness returned, and midsummer came before 
I was able to leave my bed. As the reader is aware, 
I left my cabin on Sunday morning; it was Wednes- 
day evening when the miners found me, almost dead, 
only two hundred feet from the opening through 
which I had crawled. 

Four days and three nights I had been lost under- 
ground, 

Day after day my dog had followed the miners 
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down the steep, inclined tunnel, and placed himself | 
at the opening into the abandoned drifts. Twice the | 





miners drove him out of the mine. The third time 
they followed the faithful animal, and were guided to 
the place where I was lying. 

The drifts of the old mine were afterwards thor- 
oughly explored and worked over by myself and com- 
panions. Our success more than equalled our most 
sanguine expectations; a handsome profit for each of 
us being a result of the division of the net profits. 

Thus the gloomy memories left by my misadventure 
were made bright by the coleur d or of success. 


+ soe > 


SET UP THE STAKES. 

We have read somewhere of an Indian, who, when- 
ever he reached a dangerous bog in the swamp, 
would put up a stake to mark the spot. By this 
means he not only guarded his future movements, 
but furnished a warning to others who might pass 
that way. It would be well for ourselves and others 
if we put the Indian’s plan in practice. How often 
have our feet sunk in the mire, and though witb 
sadness we sought to cleanse ourselves from its stains, 
we were soon floundering in the slough again. Oth- 
ers are coming after us. Were our steps so carefully 
marked that those on whose characters our example 
may leave its internal impress could see every dan- 
gerous place through which we have passed, how 
many perils they would avoid! The first act of 
Christian and Hopeful, when they crossed the stile 
which separated the domain of the Giant Despair 
from the King’s highway, was to erect a pillar, that 
others might not encounter the fate from which they 
so narrowly escaped. 

Plant a stake by every temptation—even though it 
be the record of your fall. Let it mark your evil 
temper, and the disastrous consequences you experi- 
enced when it overmastered you. The confession of 
your fall may be humiliating, and yet it may be the 
only curb which can hold in check the fiery passions 
of your boy. Unless by some means they are con- 
trolled, they may some day drive him to the commis- 
sion of dreadful deeds, 
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TURQUOISE MINE.—In addition to its gold mines, 
Nevada may soon become celebrated for its precious 
stones. The Reese River Reveille of the 27th ult. 
gives some account of the gem called turquoise, and 
of a turquoise mine existing in the Columbus district. 
The turquoise stone is susceptible of high polish, and 
is much esteemed by the connoisseurs of precious 
stones. The choicest specimens are of a pale blue, 
with the faintest tinge of green; but in turquoise of 
an inferior kind the green predominates. In Persia 
this gem is most highly prized, and the choicest 
specimens are obtained there. Little attention has 
as yet been paid to this deposit, but judging from the 
fact that several specimens, varying in size from a 
small shot to an almond, have been discovered, it is 
not improbable, as the Reveille remarks, that a small 
amount of labor might be generously rewarded. 





A cuRIOUS CASE.—A most curious occurrence 
happened in the Prussian province of Posen. Some 
days ago a poor woman fell sick, and as she felt she 
was near her end, she sent for the priest. She sub- 
sequently confessed that she, about thirty years ago, 
having been delivered of a boy, substituted her own 
child for the child of a countess, in whose employ 
she was. Neither the nurse nor the countess became 
aware of the exchange, and thus it remained until 
to-day. Her own boy was educated as a count, and 
has married the daughter of a very proud nobleman; 
while the real count, having grown up in poverty, 
went out to service, married, and is now living not 
far from his princely estate of Komornik, with his 
own children. The woman said sie could not die 
without confessing this sin. The priest applied at 
once to the authorities, and an investigation has 
been commenced. 





SoME OF BYRON’s CORRESPONDENCE.—Some of 
Lord Byron’s correspondence has been discovered ina 
curious way. A pet ape of the monks of the Arme- 
nian convent of Machitarists on San Lagro Island, in 
the lagoons of Venice, so pleasantly sketched by Mr. 
Howell in his “* Venetian Life,” was the agent of the 
discovery. This ape, escaping from his master, took 
refuge on the top of a bookcase, and being pursued, 
threw at the head of the brother a roll of yellow 
and dusty letters, which proved to be Lord Byron’s. 
It is supposed that they will be published, but no 
hint is given as to the nature of them. 





NEW USES OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.—For orna- 
mentation electricity is coming into use. You may 
see at a fashionable ball at Paris a lady on the top of 
whose head sits a butterfly or humming-bird. The 
fly and the bird flutter their wings in the most nat- 
ural way possible. How is it managed? Why, 
within the chignon are concealed a small battery and 
@ minute Rhunikorff coil. On the bosom of another 
may be a brooch with a head upon it, the eyes of 
which turn in all directions. This, too, is accom- 
plished by the use of a battery and coil so minute as 
to be concealed within the brooch itself. These 
smali batteries, easily carried about the person, are 
the invention of M. Trouve. The batieries of zinc, 
excited by solution of sulphate of mercury, are en- 


cannot escape to the damage of the wearer. 


SWEETS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE. 

The last thing a child inquires about is how the 
sugar-plum it snaps up with such avidity, is made. 
Yet the manufacture of these delicacies—we had al- 
most said necessaries—of t!e nursery is a thing worth 
wiinessing. A marvellous change has come across 
the public opinion respecting sugar and sweets of all 
kind. They used to be denounced by tender moth- 
ers as “ trash and meshes,” and possibly because they 
were so denounced, they tasted all the sweeter tothe 
little ones. Now there is no attempt to taboo that 
which deligbteth the juvenile palate most. In mod- 
eration, there is nothing more wholesome than sugar; 
and it is, withal, nourishing and warming, in conse- 
quence of the large amount of carbon contained in 
it. Formerly lollypops were not a specialty; there 
were no large establishments for their production; 
they were, in fact, one of the miscellaneous items 
kept in bottles at the pastrycooks. All the higher- 
class sweets came from France and Italy, where for 
ages they have been famous for these delicacies. Bot 
the introduction of steam into their fabrication has 
given to England the lead in manufactured sugar ar- 
ticles, which are now made on the largest scale, and 
are vastly cheapened since the days when we used to 
spend ovr halfpence in teffy. The rude style is also 
gone. The eys must now be satirfied as well as the 
palate, even in the cheapest items. ‘Think of a halt- 
pennyworth of sweets done up in a raby-colored gel- 
atine packet. There was color, it is true, in some of 
the more showy sheets of old, but it was metallic 
color, containing the most virulent poison. Doctor 
Hassall’s analysis of thix painted confectionery, pub- 
lished in the Lancet some years ago, exposed the 
villanoug manner in which this vividly-colored 
sweetmeat was made attrattive to the children by 
poisonous paint. The brighter the hue the more 
deadly the sweet. The brilliant green, for instance, 
with which the toy-confectionery was adorned, con- 
tained arsenite of copper, as we shall presently show. 
One can quite understand the bad name sweets ac- 
quired when thus made up. There waa vermilion in 
the reds, of course, and gamboge and chromate cf 
lead in the yellows. No doubt many young children 
were absolutely killed by plentifully partaking of 
these artistically poisoned comfits. Nothing but 
harmless vegetable colors are now used, which, if not 
so brilliant as metallic ones, are quite safe. The po 
duction of sugar-plums on a manufacturing sca'e 
has caused swifter methods of fabrication. The 
small items, such as rings, scissors, shoes and hats, 
are cast in starch moulds, and the delicate sweets 
containing some essences, such as pine-apple essence 
and pear essence, are made inthe same manner. It 
puzzles older heads than those of children to know 
how this drop of delicious liquid gets into the centre 
of the sweet. Like many other puzzling matters, it 
is very easily explained. The flavoring essence is 
mixed with the liquid sugar, and when poured into 
the mould the latter crystallizes immediately over 
the former. These essences, so nice to the taste, are 
the most remarkable examples of the power of chem- 
istry to transform very repugnant materials into 
delicacies. Fusel oil is the base of the pear essence, 
and pine-apple essence is obtained by diluting ether 
with alcohol. The chemist in his laboratory with 
great cunning manufactures scores of these essences, 
which are supposed to be the veritable product of 
delicious fruits. Some of the pretty forms that are 
made to take the fancy of the little ones are simply 
punched out of flat films of sugar rolled; some are 
cast, as we have before mentioned; some are presse«l 
into shape, whgn soft, between engraved rollers. The 
drops and sweets that are quite clear are boiled so 
long that all the water has evaporated out of them. 
Sucu sweets must be immeuiately bottled up, or pre- 
served trom the air, otherwise they absurb water and 
become semi-liquid. Barley-sugar is an example in 
point. If it is nvt hermetically sealed down in tins, 
it deliquesces, and loses all its crispness. It is as well 
to know that this is the purest of all sweets—being 
absolutely clarified sugar, and therefore the mest 
wholesome for children. On the other hand, pepper- 
mint drops are the most open to sophistication. They 
should be made of crushed white sugar, mixed into 
a paste with gum. But the temptation to adulterate 
is too great for the gishonest trader to resist; conse- 
quently, in order to supply the cheap market, one 
half plaster of Paris is mixed with inferior sugar. 
One can guite understand the sickness that over- 
takes children sometimes after sucking these com- 
fits; the wonder is that such a mass of plaster does 
not interfere more signally with their digestion 
Jujubes, those flexible lozenges which stick so in the 
teeth, contain a large portion of gum. They are 
poured into tins to cool, stoved for several hours, 
sliced into sheets, and then cut by scissors into the 
well-known diamond shapes. 

The veritable sugar-plum, or almond drop, is made 
in a very interesting manner. A number of almonds, 
after being coated with a little gum to catch the 
white sugar, are thrown into adeep pan surrounded 
with steam. This pan revolves sideways at an angle 


to time liquid white sugar, allowing a sufficient time 


en upon the comfit. In this way it grows by the im- 
position of layer upon layer, until it is the proper 
size. By this simple motion, the sugar is deposited 
in the smoothest and most regular manner. Girls 





| are largely employed in the sugar-plum trade; they | 
closed in vulcanite cells, so that the exciting solution 


are quick, and stick well to their work; but they 
| have a sweet tooth, and help themselves liberally. 














to elapse between each supply for the sugar to hard- | 














of forty-tive degrees. As it revolves the almonds of | Ly 
course tumble over one another, and whilst they are | 
doing so, the workman pours over them from time | 
































A LEVEE DAY AT ST. J - 


Tue assembly is certainly gorgeous | 
| Unitorms, military or civil, are in a lary 
and you meet people whom you have kn 
vate life, and know not to be in the army, 
of martial array. For nearly everybody 
to go to court in these days gots a right 
uniform of some kind, if possible, in or 
the ordinary “ court dress,” which wel p 
men look like footmen, whether they lik: 
In fact they do not look half so well as >» 
men, who—we have it on the authority 
Weller’s friend, Mr. Smawker—set gre 
their * uniforms,” as being Invincible to 
No; a claret-colored coat with steel butt 
ered waistcoat, black breeches and whit: 
is not a costume in which, in these days, 
appear to advantage. Evon the wig, » 
worn, was a redeeming point. It decide: 
the dress as we see it upon the stage; a 
how becoming it is to some faces in the c 
ters-at-law. As for the apologetic substit, 
in the bag worn at the back of the coat 





dress is proper for court occasions is beyo: 
But there is no reasun why gentlemen ri. 
able to go into the presence of their sove 
in a dress of a past fashion, and one » 
character trom that which be is accusto: 
as not to be worn without discomfort, to 
of the associations it suggests. Wher 
rangements have been made for civilia: 
tind the old type adhered to. The dip: 
consular and the civil service uniforms 
all represented at the levee to-day— prer. 
alies of the kind; nor does the Windsor 
any other dress that has been specially 
everybody else cannot be in ber maj) -sty’ 
scarcely fair to attach a penalty to non- 
such as the imposition of the existing 
Why, then, should not English gentlem 
who are not in the military service, : 
wear any other distinctive uniform, be & 
sort of costume like—say the civil ser 
need be no invasion of the particular un 
body, which might still retain its pres: 
character; but there would be no difficul: 
ilating the general civilian dress to the +. 
which accords with the fashion of the «\ 
be worn with ease and comtort in chang: 
nary clothes, The semi-military sty) 
anomalous in the case of private person: 
the case of civilians who are in goverun 
and its adoption would involve no troub: 
consideration of @ few simple rules en 
order trom the lord chamberlain’s office. 


joined, it is as apart from the fashion ot 


Henry IIL., to go @ long way back. 
must have been changed, like every 
from time to time, and the period has & 
when it might be changed again wil 
The black suits, by the way, look far be’ 











colored ones; but these, except when | 
mourning, are only worn by officials. ‘ 
to-day, of black velvet, is rather in 
. otherwise, but is still violently opposed ' 
and no man can costume himeelf in 
without feeling in masquerade. 

Here is a judge, in bis robes. The 
unchanged for a long time past, ane 
changeable for along time to come. 
dates only from the latter end of the 
century, when everybody began to v 
well as the judges; and when they wil! 
with none dare venture to say. The q' 
also wear wigs of a similar kind, aud | 
fortable here than they do ip court, 
inevitable knee-breeches and silk stock 
they now appear. The queen's cout 
sergeants-at-law also—represent anoth: 
comparison with people in private li! 
shaven as to their upper lips and chi: 
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THEIR MANUFACTURE, 
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But there is no reason why gentlemen should not be 
able to go into the presence of their sovereign except 
in a dress of a past fashion, and one so differing ia 
character trom that which he is accustomed to wear, 
* as not to be worn without discomfort, to say nothing 
of the associations it suggests. Where special ar- 























A LEVEE DAY AT ST. JAMES. | 





THE assembly is certainly gorgeous to the eye. 
Uniforms, military or civil, are in a large majority; 
and you meet people whom you have known in pri- 
vate life, and know not to be in the army, in all kinds 
of martial array. For nearly everybody who desires 
to go to court in these days gets a right to wear a 
uniform of some kind, if possible, in order to avoid 
the ordinary ‘ court dress,” which will make gentle- 
men look like footmen, whether they like it or not. 
In fact they do not look half so well as ‘‘swell”’ foot- 
men, who—we have it on the authority of Mr. Sam 
Weller’s friend, Mr. Smawker—set great store by 
their “‘ uniforms,” as being invincible to the fair sex. 
No; aclaret-colored coat with steel buttons, a flow- 
ered waistcoat, black breeches and white stockings, 
is not a costume in which, in these days, it is easy to 
appear to advantage. Even the wig, when it was 
worn, was a redeeming puint. It decidedly improves 
the dress as we see it upon the stage; and we know 
how becoming it is to some faces in the case of barris- 
ters-at-law. As for the apologetic substitute provid d 
in the bag worn at the back of the coat collar, it is 
worse than nothing at all. That some kind of full 
dress is proper for court occasions is beyond questiou. 


rangements have been made for civilians, we do not 
tind the old type adhered to. The diplomatic, the 
consular and the civil service uniforms—which are 
all represented at the levee to-day—present no anom- 
alies of the kind; nor does the Windsor unifurm, nor 
any other dress that has been specially devised. As 
everybody else cannot be in her maj-sty’s service, it is 
scarcely fair to attach a penalty to non-membership, 
such as the imposition of the existing court dress. 
Why, then, should not English gentlemen generally, 
who are not in the military service, or entitled to 
wear any other distinctive uniform, be assigned some 
sort of costume like—say the civil service? There 
need be no invasion of the particular uniform of that 
body, which might still retain its present exclusive 
character; but there would be no difficulty in assim- 
ilating the general civilian dress to the same pattern, 
which accords with the fashion of the day, and may 
be worn with ease and comfort iu change with ordi- 
nary clothes. The semi-military style is no more 
anomalous in the case of private persons than it is in 
the case of civilians who are in government employ ; 
and its adoption would involve no trouble beyond the 
consideration of a tew simple rules embodied in an 
order from the lord chamberlain’s office. As for the 
dress of the time of George 111., which is now en- 
joined, it is as apart from the fashion of the day as 
the dress of William I1I., or even Edward III. or 
Henry III., to go a long way back. Court dress 
must have been changed, like every other dress, 
from time to time, and the period has surely arrived 


without feeling in masquerade. 

Here is a judye, in his robes. These have been 
unchanged tor a long time past, and will be un- 
changeable for along time to come. But the wig 
dates only from the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, when everybody began to wear wigs, as 
well as the judges; and when they will be dispensed 
with none dare venture to say. ‘I'he queen’s counsel 
also wear wigs of a similar kind, and look less com- 
fortable here than they do in court, owing to the 
inevitable knee-breeches and silk stockings in which 
they now appear. The queen’s coucsel—and the 
sergeants-at-law also—represent another anomaly in 
comparison with people in private life. They are 
shaven as to their upper lips and chins. This was 
not always the custom. Neither the bench nor the 
bar shaved until everybody else shaved; and now, 
when nearly everybody else grows the mustache, and, 
it may be, the beard as well, they are left behind the 
age. Among the junior bar shaving is less regarded, 
aud it will probably be reguiated by the general 
fashion when the present generation of juniors be- 
come represented on the bench. At present the 
elder judges have a prejudice against the mustache, 
and have been known to rebuke counsel for adopting 
that adornment. ‘ Utter” barristers, of course, do 
not wear robes at court, and may not be known from 
otber people. lf they wear any distinguishing dress, 
itis probably in militia or volunteer uniform, or in 
the brilliant guise of deputy lieutenants of counties. 

Among the gownsmen we see several doctors of 


handsomer uniforms in the world than those of the 
Life Guards and the Horse Guards Blue; but their 
wearers are not all as fine men as the picked fellows 
who fill the ranks. 

The Foot Guards—which are the more ‘ swell” 
service of the two—have an advantage over their 
mounted brethren in a room, at any rate. The heavy 
always seems to want his horse tucomplete him; but 
the infantry guardsman is a model officer for a court, 


when it might be changed again with advantage. - 


The black suits, by the way, look far better than the 
colored ones; but these, except when the court is in 
mourning, ure only worn by officials. One I observe 
to-day, of black velvet, is rather imposing than 
§ otherwise, but is still violently opposed to our habits; 
and no man can costume himself in such a style 


Here are a couple of Dragoon Guards—“ Plungers” 
—in the most gorgeous uniforms known perhaps in 
this or any other country; but the two lights to 
whom they are talking are as effective in a different 
manner. . One is an hussar, the other a lancer; they 
are of the court, courtly, and seem quite conscious of 
the fact. The same may not be said of every cflicer 
present. That old general, decorated up to the eyes, 
goes puffing about, evidently regarding the whole 
proceeding as “A confounded farce, sir.”’ He has | 
been on service in India for thirty years, and now 
that he has come home must come here, if it is only 
for once. He will probably take the same view of the 
matter that Lord Chesterfield did of hunting; and I 
doubt if you will catch him at St. James’s a second 
time. 

Who is this wonderfully and fearfully dressed offi- 
cer with the great beard? He wears a short green 
tunic with no collar, so that his neck is quite bare. 
The garment is heavy with bullion—on the sleeves, 
and wherever else there is room for it. He wears 
red breeches, and high boots bound with gold at the 
tops. In his hand he carries a helmet covered with 
purple velvet, and also profusely adorned with the 
precious metal. He is a commandant of Indian 
irregular cavalry, who has just been made a K.C.S.I. 
He is a first-rate officer—a beau sabreur of the Murat 
type, and is very proud of his uniform, which he 
designed himself. 





ADVENTURE WITH ALLIGATORS. 


Some years ago I was making a tour in the south- 
eastern States, in company with a couple of friends, 
whose only object (like my own) was to amuse them- 
selves, I had a great taste for botany and anatomy, 
and was anxious to explore some of the great south- 
ern marshes for certain specimens of the flora and 
fauna of those remarkable regions. Having reached 
Jacksonville, in Florida, we there hired a guide, and 
obtained two light canoes, in which we embarked. 
We, after some days, reached Lake George, situated 
in the midst of the marshes, and the quiet abode of 
innumerable species of tish, flesh and fowl, and hosts 
of alligators, whose hideous roars troubled us consid- 
erably at night, before we got used to them. 

The banks of the river varied greatly, sometimes 
consisting of moderately high bluffs, crowned with 
orange groves, magnolias and palms, sometimes 
spreading out into vast cypress swamps. We pitched 
our cawp on one of these bluffs, near the entrance of 
Lake George, and established our headquarters there, 
designing to make excursions in all directions. 

One morning I, who was the botanist of the party, 
determined to make a search for some unusual flow- 
ers I knew abounded here. My companions had 
been off hunting all the day before, and felt disin- 
clined to go with me, so I started alone, with the 
intention of being gone all day. I paddled some dis- 
tance round the border of the lake, and was very 
successful in my object. About noon I ran upa 
creek or lagoon a little way, disembarked at a small 
islet of firm ground, and prepared to catch a few of 
the large trout which abound there, for my dinner. 
In order to get at a promising looking spot, I climbed 
out upon some logs that lay close to the water, at a 
part of the islet that was lower than the rest. Be- 
hind me was a small basin free from cypress trees, 
and filled with a deposit of soft mud, with an inch or 
two of water on the top. 

I caught a few fish and then put them upon the 
log, and was angling for another large one, doing my 
best to draw him from his native element, when, 
quick as a flash of lightning, a huge alligator shot 
from the opposite bank, seized the fish, and swal- 
lowed him in no time. He must have divined by 
some means what was in my basket, for he came 
within a few feet, and then swept his tail with pro- 
digious force over the log. I had foreseen this, and 
tried to escape it by running along the log so as to 
get outside of the circle drawn by such a sorcerer’s 
rod. IfI had stopped where I bad been, I should 
infallibly have been swept into the jaws of the mon- 
ster. Asit was, the tip of his tail hit me at about 
the knees, and knocked me some four or five feet, 
over into the very middle of the muddy basin before 
mentioned. I came down almost perpendicularly, 
and directly up tomy waist in the soft ooze. I had 
presence of mind enough to remain still, though I | 
felt myself sinking, and fortunately saved my pistol, 
a cartridge revolver, from damage. 

It was hard to choose between the two fates, after 
all, whether to be seized by the ravenous jaws of the 
ugly saurian and put out of misery quickly, to be 
devoured by him as soon as my body should have 
reached a sufliciently delicate state of putrefaction tor 
his dainty palate, or to “be sucked in gradually and 
lingeringly by the no less ravenous mud. I was en- 
tirely and provokingly out of reach of any roots or 
branches by which I could haul myself up; and as iz 
kept sinking down, I came to the conclusion that it 
would become my fate to become a fossil. When, 
however, the water had reachec my arm-pits, a 
check was put to my sinking body and my sinking 
hopes by wy feet striking a hard substance, which 
seemed to be the trunk of a tree. 

I was so deep in the mire that I could hardly 
breathe; but after this, I began to breathe a little 
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charged each other furiously; they snapped their | 





freer, and looked around to see what had become of 
the alligator. I did not need to search long; for at 
that moment an ugly, long snout was thrust above | 
one end of the log, followed by the fore feet and half 


of the body of my old friend. As he stopped there a | 





moment gazing at me, he smacked his jaws and | 
winked, as if reflecting what a delicate morsel I | 


at his eye, when the attention of both of us was di- | 


verted by the head and fore legs of another monster | 


thrust above the other end of the log. Fearful | 
of losing some portion of their expected feast, each | 
thought it incumbent upon him to engage in a sort 
of tournament, in which my poor self was to be the 


meed of victory. They slid back into the water, and | 


| jaws like pistol shots, and poured forth clouds of | 


steamy breath like smoke. They lashed the water | 
into foam with their tails, and raised great waves in | 
the quiet and peaceful waters of the lagoon. Then 
they raised themselves half way out of the water, and 
roared at each other, and such aroar! It was like a 
dozen cracked trombones. They then rushed at 
each other again, and, grappling together, sank to 
the bottom, while the mud that rose to the surface 
showed how they carried on their terrible wrestlings 
below. 

Soon one, my first acquaintance, rose again; the 
conquered one must have been killed, or else darted 
away to hide his shame. Determined not to be 
baffled of his prey, the victor climbed up the log 
again, but with some difliculty, for he appeared to be 
disabled in his left leg. Now was my time. I waited 
till he had climbed almost entirely over the log, 
though my head was enveloped in a cloud of his pes- 
tilential breath, and then taking a careful aim, tired. 
The bullet hit him true in the eye, and with a roar 
of pain he floundered into the basin, and in his strug- 
gles thrust his snout deep into the mud close by, and 
a little beyond my body. This was a critical moment 
for me, and—you may not believe me, reader, but it 
was my only chance for life—I placed my hands upon 
the loathsome monster, grasping the scaly ridge 
that runs along the back, and by a few vigorous 
vaults extricated myself from my living grave, and 
from my boots. 

Fortunately for me, the alligator was so imbedded 
in the mud that he could not swing bis tail freely, 
and I stood up upon his back, and Seaped to the log, 
climbing thence to my canoe. I can hardly imagine 
how I did all this, so stiff and weak did I feel when I 
got there. All I could do was to paddle slowly and 
with difficulty into the lake, and then lie down, trust- 
ing to what little current there was to carry me 
along. I had not’gone far before my companions met 
me; and, refreshed by food and rest, I astonished 
them with my remarkable adventure and escape. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.]} 








THE NEW MASONIC HALL. 


The new Masonic hall in Charlestown, Mass., for- 
merly Washington Hall, is completed, and was occu- 
pied by King Solomon’s Lodge of free and accepted 
Masons, on Tuesday evening, when about three hun- 
dred members of the fraternity in that city were 
present. 

We learn from the Bunker Hill Aurora that the 
entire building, with the exception of the stores on 
the lower floor, has been leased by King Solomon’s 
Lodge, and the hall of assembly and the banquet ball 
have been fitted up for the use of the fraternity by a 
committee of that Lodge. The hall of assembly is in 
the third story, about forty by sixty feet, with a 
beautiful domed ceiling of about thirty feet diameter 
in the centre; and the hall is partially lighted from 
the top, through colored glass. The dome and ceil- 
ing, as well as the sides ot the hall, have been finish- 
ed in fresco by Mr. William Car] of Boston, and the 
work reflects great credit upon the taste and judg- 
ment of the committee, as well as the skill of the 
artist. Of course the prominent features of the work, 
as well as those more minute, are of a strictly Ma- 
sonic character, illustrative not merely of the insti- 
tution, but of its several degrees and orders, much of 
which would hardly be understood by the general 
reader. Perhaps the most striking feature to the 
stranger, entering the kall for the first time, would 
be the ‘‘starry canopy” which fills the dome, and 
which presents a beautiful and varied appearance 
when the hall is lighted. Atthe four corners from 
whence the great arch springs are the prominent 
emblems of the “‘ Blue Lodge;” on the northeast cor- 
ner, the three lights of Masonry, the Bible, square 
and compasses; on the northwest corner, the Bee- 
hive, the emblem of industry; on the southeast 
corner, the Winged-hourglass, indicative of the 
flight of time; on the southwest corner, the Pot of 
incense. Above these, at the four cardinal points, 
on the circumference of the dome, are the following 
Chapter emblems, viz., on the east, the keystone and 
compasses; on the south, working tools of the Order; 
on the west, the signet ring, and on the north, the 
ark of the covenant and the rising sun. In the same 
circle, at.intervening points, are the following: The 
Swiftness of the Eagie, represented by the bust of 
this noble bird; the Bol:Iness of the Lion, represented 
by the head of the animal; the Gentleness of the Ox, 
represented in the same manner; and the Nobleness 
of Man, represented by a half-length tigure of the 
human form. Above these, on the point of the inner 


the Christian crosa, Patriarchal cross, Maltese cress, 
Double cross, and in corresponding points, the 
Trowel, Circle and Triangle, aud square and com- 
passes. These emblems, with suitable decorations 
necessary to a proper display and finish of the work, 
complete the dome and ceiling. They are all finely 
executed, and those of the ** Blue Lodge” somewhat 
more elaborate and more highly finished, will be 
appreciated, especially the “open Bible,” which, 
from whatever point viewed, seems to be presented 
to the observer. 

The decorations on the walls are illustrative of 
Masonry, and the very embodiment of the institua- 
tion, without regard to Orders. In the South we 
have the closed outer door of King Solomon's Temple, 
with the winged globe in the entablature above; and 
beyond, the inner door (the outer door open), with 
same emblem above it and the tessellated pavement. 
On the opposite side of the hall, nearest the Master's 
chair, are the steps of Masonry, three, five and seven, 
and the five orders of architecture, represented by 
tive columns; and beyond this we behold King Sol- 
omon’s Temple, with the great brazen columns, or- 
namented with the pomegranate, and the teasellated 
pavement. 

Over the Master’s chair is the Rising Sun, with the 
inscription, ‘* Sit (ux et lux fuit.” 

The banquet hall, in the second story of the build- 
ing, is about 39 by 50 feet in size, with the necessary 
ante-rooms and other conveniences. The Lodge room 
will be consecrated on the 5th of September next, the 
85th anniversary of the formation of King Solomon’s 
Lodge. The hall will be occupied by King Solomon’s 
and Henry Price Lodges; the new Chapter of the 
Signet, and the new Lodge of Faith. 





PPP DAL LASAAS 


LAYING A CORNER STONE. 

Philadelphia, on the 24th of June (St. John’s Day), 
was the scene of great interest, for on that day the 
Masonic fraternity of the State assembled in large 
numbers to lay the corner stone of the new Temple 
which is to ornament the city, and be a suitable 
headquarters for the brotherhood for years to come. 
We regret that we were unable to be present, or we 
should have accepted the invitation which terminated 
in the following words: 

** Philadelphia Las generally endeavored to main- 
tain its good name for hospitality and BROTHERLY 
LOVE, and on this occasion the impression is that all 
who visit us, whether through mere idle curiosity, or 
of their own free-will and accord, will receive a 
cheerful and hearty welcome, and the demonstration 
will be a magnificent one.” 

The procession was a magnificent one, and attract- 
ed much attention and admiration. It moved in the 
following order, having formed on Front, Broad and 
Chestnut streets. 


Grand Marshal and Two Assistants. 
Band. 
Junior Lodge in Front. 

Each Lodge in the following order: 
Chaplain and Pursuivant. 
Masters of Ceremony. 
Deacons. 

Brethren of the Lodge—two and two. 
Past Masters—two and two. 
Treasurer and Secretary. 
Wardens. 

Worshipful Master. 
Brethren from Visiting Lodges from other jurisdic- 
tions will unite with the Lodge in inviting them 

as their guests. 
Band, 
Grand Tiler. 
Building Committee. 
Architect. 
Grand Officers of other Jurisdictions, 
Past Grand Officers. 
District Deputy Grand Masters. 
Grand Pursuivant. 
Grand Stewards. 
Grand Chaplains. 
Grand Deacons. 
Grand Treasurer and Grand Secretary. 
Grand Wardens. 
Deputy Grand Master. 
Grand Master. 
Grand Sword Bearer. 

We have no room for the proceedings while laying 
the corner stone. The banquet in the evening at the 
Academy of Music was a grand affair, provision be- 
ing made for one thousand persons to be seated, while 
ladies were feasted in the galleries. 

We thank our attentive correspondent (W. D. M.), 
for his account of the proceedings, although we can- 
not use all that he sent. 


teers 


INDIANA MASONRY. 

A Logansport, Indiana, correspondent sends the 
following: 

The annual election of officers of Orient Lodge, No. 
272, came off the 12th inst , and resulted in the selec- 
tion of the following brethren to fill the offices the 
ensuing year: 

C. H. Thompson, W. Master. 
W. S. Lincoln, S. Warden. 
L. C. Miles, J. Warden. 
J. W. McCauphey, Treasurer. 
Solomon Fisher, Secretary. 
D. H. Chase, 8. Deacon. 
J. A. Franklin, J. Deacon. 
N. B.—The Order is in a flourishing condition in 
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divinity; and these, with D.C.L.’s and LL.D.’S. 

aftord a pleasant shade from the glare of uniform, 
which, as I have said, has become almost the rule 
upon state occasions. Among these the cavalry of 
course carry cff the palm of splendor. There are no 
where he looks thoroughly at home. 
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Some days on summer roses laid, 
And some on winding sheets of snow, 
These crowned with flowers, those with thorns, 
As trooping twelvemonths come and go, 
Until at last like autumn leaves 
They lie, a faded, withered pile, 
O’er buried youth. Ah me! it seems 
To us such a little, little while. 


Such a little while to learn so much, 
From the mystery of springing seed 
To the planet moons, and the tryst of tides ; 
Such a little while to learn to read, 
Stumbling at best, as learners will, 
Striving to see with clouded eyes 
Why earth was moulded thus, and so 
Dying, at last, not over wise. 


Weary in body, look not back, 
Save to remember hours of pain 
As so much lightened from thy load, 
Pangs to be never borne again. 
Forward through all thy coming days 
Watch for the loving Father's smile; 
He whispers softly in thine ear, 
“ Peace! it is but a little while.”’ 


Bear with the faults about thy hearth, 
Thou canst not feel thy brother's woe, 
Nor share some burdens he must bear, 
Burdens that only God can know; 
And if, perchance, a spirit sore 
With fretted frown should meet thy smile, 
Bear with it, friend—for, after all, 
Life lasts at best a little while. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 


No. 4. 


BY W. H. MACY, 





FAIRLY AT SEA.—THE FIRST LOOKOUT.— 
INTRODUCTIONS. 


By noon the ship had run the land nearly down to 
the horizon line, and having sufficient offing, with 
the open sea before her, and all being well satistied 
with her performance, she was brought to the wind 
with the maintopsail thrown aback for the pilot boat; 
and after the most affectionate leave-takings and 
hand-shakings, the owner and the rest of our shore 
friends left us; many of them with, literally, very 
turbulent feelings. Mr. Richards was not 80 indis- 
posed but that he was able to take the hand of each 
of his young friends in turn, and bid us godspeed, at 
the same time leaving in our hands copies of our 
outfit bills (receipted in full by order on the owners), 
as a parting token of his esteem. Three cheers were 
given as they shoved off from the sbip—or rather at- 
tempted, with but indifferent success, and somewhat 
more feebly returned by the stay-at-homes; andina 
few minutes we again filled away on our course to 
the eastward. The anchors were stowed and well 
secured,the chain cables run down into the lockers, 
and, the breeze freshening in the afternoon, the ship 
was brought down to double-reefed topsails; an ope- 
ration requiring considerable time for its perform- 
ance, with new sails and running gear, and a green 
crew; and one adapted to develop not only our 
agility, but the power of grip in our hands; while 
the rigging was embraced so affectionately that 1 
had no reason to wonder at the complaint of the 
second mate that we bad robbed all the tar from it, 
and transferred it to our clothes. Jeff had his fill of 
growling at the “‘ children,” as if they were to blame 
that they bad not been born able seamen, or trained 
as “reefers” in the district schuol; while Manoel 
was kind enough to undo all my part of the work 
and do it.over again, instructing me at the same 
time how not to tie a gr-r-r-annee-knot,”’ enunciating 
the r with a noise like that made in tearing a strong 
rag. 

At sundown, all hands were called aft, and re- 
quested to “spread” ourselves in full view of the 
officers, and the process of choosing watches was gone 
throughjwith, the mate and second mate selecting 
@ man alternately, till all were disposed of except 
the “‘idlers,’’ such as the cook, steward, cooper, etc. 
As we were chosen, we were formed in two divisions, 
one each side of the deck, according as we were bil- 
leted in the starboard or larboard watch. Next 
came the choice of oarsmen for the respective boats, 
a still more important matter in a whaler; and here 
there was much competition among the officers, and 
evidently some anxiety, with a little ill-concealed 
jealousy of feeling. I touud myself a member of the 
larboard watch, and also assigned to the bow oar of 
the larboard, or chief mate’s boat. 

When we all understood our places, Captain Upton 
introduced his officers in furm, as Mr. Grafton, his 
mate, Mr. Dunham, his second mate, and Mr. John- 
son, his third mute. 

** These are my officers,” said he, “and I look for 
you all to respect and obey them as you do myself; 
and remember that when either of them is on deck 
in charge of the ship, he represents me, and his orders 
are mine.” 

He told us he should allow no fighting among our- 
selves, he wanted to see no sogering, and, above all, 
to hear no ‘‘ back answers.” He wound up witha 
peroration after the most approved and stereotyped 
furm, which has been handed down from ancient sea- 
captains; indeed, it ix supposed to date back to the 
patriarchal system of government, and to have orig- 
inated with Noah when he first closed the doors of 
the ark: 


“All you've got to do is, go when you are sent, and 
come when you are called; and if you don’t have 
enough to eat, come aft and let me know. Set the 
watch, Mr. Grafton.” 

The starboard watch had eight hours on deck, fol- 
lowing the established seaman’s rule that the cap- 


o’clock, the sbip was still under double reefs, but the 
wind had hauled round to the northward-and-east- 
ward, causing an ugly cross sea, and she was braced 
sharp on the port tack, and plunging into it smartly. 
The weather was quite chilly, and as our end of the 
deck was ‘all afloat,” we naturally made our way 
aft to explore for drier quarters, Mr. Grafton was 
on hand to meet and count us at the mainmast. Be- 
ing satisfied the quota was full: 

* Now, boys,” said he, ‘‘ you will remember this. 
In your watch on deck, you are expected to stay on 
deck; and so that you are all ready for a call when I 
want you, you may pass the time about as you please, 
and make yourselves as comfortable as you can—ex- 
cept one man at the wheel and one looking out 
ahead. I shall want one of you always on the look- 
out at night, and you must arrange the tricks among 
yourselves so that I may always find one there. I 
want him mounted up somewhere where he can see 
all round on both bows, and where I can see him if I 
come forward. If I find him asleep, I’ll—never mind 
—I’ll fix him so that he will keep his eyes open next 
time. Now go forward, one of you; and mind, all 
the rest of you keep above deck. You understand 
the wheel and lookout are to be relieved every two 
hours, and whoever has the next trick, I expect him 
to be travelling along at once when the bell rings; 
if he don’t—he’!1 hear from me.” 

I volunteered to take the first lookout, and my 
offer was accepted with enthusiasm. I struggled 
forward, clutching at the weather-rail, and finding 
some difficulty in keeping my equilibrium on the 
wet, slippery deck, as the buoyant ship rose and fell, 
rolling at times heavily, and righting with a sudden 
recoil. I looked at the station between the knight- 
heads; but just at that moment she made a heavy 
pitch forward, and meeting a head sea in full career, 
sent it flying high over the bows, and rushing down 
the heel of the bowsprit, inboard; giving ocular evi- 
dence that I should be more than half drowned as 
the reward of my temerity, if I ventured up there. 
The foretopsail sheet bitts presented the next eligible 
place, and here I “‘ mounted guard.” Planting my- 
self in a Colossus-of-Rhodes attitude, with my back 
against the foremast, and one arm round each chain 
sheet for a firm hold, I stared intently into the black 
void ahead of the ship, regardless of the drenching 
sprays which every now and then flew over the 
weather bow upon my head, rattling down my 
sou’wester, and penetrating my new monkey jacket, 
which, so far from being water-proof, might have 
been aptly classified with Mr. Weller’s hat, as “‘ wen- 
tilatin’ gossamer.” I was the possessor of an oil-cloth 
suit, but it was below in the forecastle; and so pro- 
foundly was I impressed with a sense of the respon- 
sibility resting upon me, that I would not for an in- 
stant have stirred from my post until relieved, for 
anything short of an earthquake; a contingency not 
likely to occur so far out in the Atlantic Ocean, in 
this latitude. No one came near me during the two 
hours, but I had been reconnoitered from time to 
time by Mr. Johnson, who was skilled in working 
traverses round the tryworks, and saw a great deal 
without being seen himself. At one o’clock the relief 
bell struck, and soon after a voice issued from the 
darkness: 

*Halloo! Blacksmith, where you?” 

“ Here!” I answered, turning half round. 

** Come down! I ’lieve you!” hailed Antone, from 
the fore-hatches. 

“Leave me? what for? I’ve been left here two 
hours now.” ‘ 

“No, I ’lieve you! I take you place!” shouted the 
Portuguese. ‘ You wet, no?” 

Just at this moment a gush of water came flying 
in over the galley, and I jumped down on deck, 
gasping for breath, and streaming trom every thread. 
The Portuguese roared with laughter. 

‘What for you stop up dere? You no save stand 
lookout. By’mby you see me no all e’ same,” con- 
tinued Antone, who was favoring himself under the 
lee of the foremast, and all ready for a rapid retreat, 
if necessary. 

Bat this was my first lookout. I proved myself, in 
time, an apt scholar, and learned to “ favor myselt” 
in many particulars; and while 1 obeyed orders, and 
gave satistaction to my superiors, to leave respunsi- 
bility, like a true Jack, to those who were better paid 
fur it, and to cultivate close acquaintance with the 
softest planks about the decks on all convenient 
occasions. 

Those who predicted a good voyage for the Are- 
thusa did not, in this instance, as in many others, do 
so without reason; and they did no more than justice 
to Captain Upton and his officers when they pro- 
nounced her well-appointed. The captain himself 
wus a man of great energy and undaunted courage, 
still in the prime of life, who always headed his own 
boat, and took the initiative himself in whaling. He 
was rather taciturn, saying little more than was 
really necessary on any occasion, but possessed great 
firmness and an iron will. ‘There was nothing of the 
Tartar about him, and very little to justify Old Jeff's 
bugbear statement as to his being ‘“‘a hard one.” 
He had his peculiarities, however, not to say failings. 
No man could study more closely the interest of his 
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tain must take the ship out, and the mate take her | 
home. When our watch was summoned at eleven | 





the effects of it in the commissariat department. | another link in the chain of their inevitable destiny. 


Moreover, he was very proud of his vessel; 80 much 
80 a8 to be old-maidish in regard to the neatness of 
her appearance, and devoted more time and labor to 
| this end than was at all agreeable either to his crew 
| or officers. On the whole, however, he was justly 
| regarded as a most efficient man for his station, and 
ranked A. 1. on the list of crack whaling captains. 
| His chief-executive and prime minister, Mr. 
| Grafton, was a tall, massive-looking man, of fine per- 
sonal appearance, something older than his superior. 
He had made three voyages in the same capacity, 
being one of those choice mates, who, by some 
chance, never get command of a ship, perhaps in 
virtue of a saying much in vogue among shipowners, 
and in many instances acted upon, “ that it is a pity 
to spoil a good mate by making him master.’”’ A man 
of rather thoughtful cast of mind, of much intel- 
ligence, and possessed of an extensive stock of infor- 
mation upon many subjects, with a habit of gener- 
alizing and a clearness of expression, which rendered 
him an agreeable companion to all with whom he 
came in contact. Though a good whaleman, Grafton 
was not what is known to the connoisseur as a “* tishy 
man;” he had no lungs to blow his own trumpet, 
and sometimes distrusted his own powers, though 
generally found equal to any emergency after it 
arose. This want of contidence sometimes led him to 
hesitate, where a more impulsive or less thoughtful 
man would act at once. In the course of his career 
he had seen many “ fishy ” young men lifted over his 
head; but as he was very highly esteemed in his sta- 
tion, and received nearly a captain’s pay, he was well 
contented as he was. He was devotedly attached to 
his family at home, personated the gentleman in all 
he said and did, and well sustained the character. 

Dunham, the second officer, was a smart young 
fellow of two-and-twenty, active, strong, and “ fishy 
to the backbone.” His chief fault, as an officer, lay 
in his being an inveterate sleeper; he could never, 
upon any consideration, keep awake a whole four- 
hour watch. The mulatto Johnson had steered a 
boat with Captain Upton before in the Colossus, and. 
was well known in Nantucket as “ a long-dart man.” 
He was somewhat of the Shanghai build—tall and 
long-shanked, with great strength of limb, and could 
plug a whale better if four fathoms distant than he 
could “ wood and blackskin.” He had an eye like a 
hawk, and could see a spout as far with his natural 
optics as most men could through a telescope. He 
was ignorant of everything out of his own immediate 
line, and sometimes rather overbearing. He was not 
disliked, in the main, by the crew, if we except Jeff 
and the cook, who, being old shipmates of his, and 
themselves of the pure blood, were averse to toler- 
ating anything of a mongrel description, or “ milk- 
and-molasses color,” as they termed it. ‘‘No com- 
promise” was their platform, on this particular 
issue. The cooper of the Arethusa was an important 
personage, as, indeed, the cooper always is in a 
whaler. The duties of this functionary are of a pe- 
culiar character, and about as independent of all the 
rest as those of a surgeonin a man-of-war. He is 
neither officer nor man, strictly speaking, his lay or 
pay being nearly equal to that of a second “mate. 
He lives aft with the officers, but makes himself at 
home in all parts of the ship, occupying a sort of 
neutral ground—a kind of connecting link between 
republicanism and oligarchy, neither too high nor too 
low to consort or joke with anybody and everybody. 
As a general rule, he stands no watch, but does his 
day’s work and sleeps all night, and in many ways 
evinces consciousness of his own value, and of the in- 
dispensable character of his services. For a whaler 
may, and, in fact, often does, go to sea without a 
blacksmith or without a carpenter; but the couper is 
an essential part of her equipage. An officer or a 
boatsteerer may, in case of emergency, be created at 
sea, by promotion; but the cooper is not so easily 
replaced. 

The cooper in question was a stout, grave-looking 
man of forty or thereabouts, with a shaggy mass of 
gray hair, and a patriarchally long beard. His 
mechanical work was of excellent quality, what little 
he accomplished; for he always worked on the prin- 
ciple of the tortoise in the race—“ slow and sure.” 
He scraped indifferently well on the violin, but de- 
lighted especially in drawing a longer bow. In 
virtue of this latter accomplishment, he might have 
claimed near relationship with a certain gentleman 
known in classic lore as Thomas Pepper, without 
having his title questioned fora moment. He always 
told his yarns as gospel truth, and would back them 
with any oatb, if required. 

The two young boatsteerers, Bunker and Fisher, 
with the Portuguese steward, completed the “ atter- 
guard.” In the furecastle there was, in addition to 
the personages already mentioned, the usual variety 
of character and disposition to be found among a 
dozen young men, recruited at random in this man- 
ner. Now that we were getting initiated to a sea 
life, we were beginning to have opinions, and to ex- 
press them, no longer leaving the whole field to Jeff 
and the sea-lawyer. As for the Nantucket boys, 
Kelly and Hoeg (or Obed B.’ as I still persisted in 
calling him), they made rapif' progress in knowledge 
and confidence. As I have before intimated, these 
young “ natives to the manor born” seemed to look 
upon this lite with the eye of fatalists. It was fore- 
ordained that they should be sailors, and nothing in 
their new way of life seemed to surprise or disturb 
them for a moment. Everything took place as a 
matter of course with them. They never seemed to 
think that they could, by any possibility, have ful- 





owners; and as he was now identified with them, 





lowed any other business fur a livelihood; and each 





They were born to go whaling; anda station on the 
quarterdeck was the goal of their ambition. 

They had not been more than a week at sea before 
they had taken some of the starch out of the sea- 
lawyer, who had attempted to assert his “ rights” by 
hazing them about, and calling upon them to perform 
various menial services for him, which he said it was 
a ‘* boy’s place to do.” 

One morning he ordered Kelly, in a very arbitrary 
way, to go on deck and bring him down some water, 
which Kelly flatly refused to do. The sea-lawyer 
declared he would ‘‘make him do it;” and upon 
Kelly’s expressing a doubt as to his ability to perform 
that feat, he proceeded to enforce his command, ri e¢ 
armis. But he was met by the boy with a spirit that 
he had not iooked for, and before he could get a good 
hold upon the youngster, so as to chastise him, as he 
expected easily to do, he was attacked in the rear by 
Obed B., who arrived on the tield just in time to re- 
inforce his chum and schoolmate. This gave Kelly 
@ chance to rally and assume the offensive; and 
Barley, who was a most arrant coward, tinding him- 
self roughly handled between the two, was tain to 
call for an armistice. A parley ensued, and the boys 
gave him to understand that they did not come to sea 
to be boys, but to make themselves men, and that 
they would not submit to be bullied by him. And 
the upshot of the matter was, that the champion of 
“rights ” made rather an ignominious retreat from 
the field, as compared with the vigor of his first at- 
tack. All this was nuts, of course, tothe rest of us 
youngsters, who desired nething more earnestly than 
to see the bu!!; humbled a little; while the emotion 
of Manoel was too powerful to find utterance—in in- 
telligible English. He patted the two boys on the 
shoulder, in the exuberance of his spirits, while bis 
tongue rattled until I thought all his tecth were 
loose in the jaws; but, to save my life, I could not 
have told what he was trying to say. 

There was plenty of work for all hands on the pas- 
sage out, as every one will understand who has ever 
performed a voyage in a new ship. We found our 
duties very fatiguing, as we were kept at work all 
day, and had a watch to stand at night. There was 
all the new rigging to be stretched and set up over 
and again, in addition to the thousand and one other 
matters to be attended to, to put everything in trim 
for whaling against the opening of the campaign. 
The old salts growled night and day in the fore- 
castle about having no “watch below;” but as we 
verdant ones had but a vague idea of what they 
meant by it, we had but little to say about this 
grievance. : 
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CURIOUS SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 


A correspondent of the London Times says: 
On the evening of the 16th the Danube presented a 
very pretty sight. It was the day of the patron saint 
of the millers, St. John, of Nepomuck. He belongs 
to Bohemia, and was in his time the confessor of a 
queen, whose name, with the best will to do so, I 
cannot recollect. Her husband—himeelf not a saint 
—wanted to know what his wife had said in confes- 
sion, and, as her confessor would not violate the 
secrecy of the confessional, he was thrown from the 
bridge of Prague into the Moldau. Ever since, in all 
this part of the world, you see his image surrounded 
by a halo of stars on every bridge. The millers have 
chosen him, likewise, as their patron that is, those 
who work by water-power. These mills form one of 
the characteristic features of Danube scenery. Near 
every town or village on the banks, or near them, 
you see them anchored in rows in the stream. In 
spite of the great development steam flour mills have 
attained, and are attaining daily in Hungary, these 
water mills, cheaply worked, have kept their ground, 
and above and below Buda Pesth you see them as of 
old. All these were, on the evening of the day be- 
fore yesterday, illuminated, let off rockets, and had 
boats with music about them; while from the shore 
little mortars are fired off, in celebration of the 
solemnity. Later in the evening lights are floated 
down the water, which has a pretty effect. It is, 
above all, on the Buda side, where most of these 
mills are, that the fete is celebrated. Of course, 
music, bands and wine form an essential part of it. 
Further east, where probably the fame of St. John 
of Nepomuck bas not penetrated, it is on St. Jobn 
the Baptist day that the floating down of lights is 
customary. How he comes to it I cannot say, but 
probably this saint, as well as his namesake, has 
only given his name to an old custom, which had 
existed long before them. 
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THE POETRY OF LIFE. 

Our idea of the world may be a singular one, but it 
pleases us vastly. We consider the world as formed, 
not for our use only, but for our continued enjoy- 
ment. We view it, altogether, with a poetical feel- 
ing. We have said, and we again say it, that poetry 
may be rendered inseparable from every action of 
one’s life. There is poetry in asking a favor—there 
is poetry in granting it. There is poetry, moreover, 
in accepting it. There is poetry, too, ia a salutation 
given and received, poetry in a walk, in conversation, 
in thought and in action. In a word, when poetry 
reigns in the heart, everything is viewed and felt with 
a happy, cheerful, loving and “ poetical ” spirit. 
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A French woman once said that she never loved 
anything. ‘ You loved your children?” suggested a 


friend. ‘‘ When they were little,” she replied. ‘ And 
you love diamonds?” ‘‘ When they are large,” she 
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You wrote that you wanted t 
And proved that you were | 

Only half of the letter I read, 
And I gave you“ No" fora 


Why hide from the question » 
Behind the fool's screen of ¢ 
Why is facing a woman a tas) 
If you wanted so truly to 4 
A woman is worthy her pric: 
At least while her chances 
And you know she has many 
Before she arrives at sweet 
True lovers are tender to wo: 
And ‘tis seldom they fail tr 
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To thus shrink from the de 
If 1 was 80 dear in your sigh 
You should have come up 
With a few honest words, an 
Have given you a different 
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The World in Miniature. 


REJECTED. 
You wrote that you wanted to wed, 
And proved that you were nota man, sir; 
Only half of the letter I read, 
And I gave you “ No”’ foran answer; 


Why hide from the question you ask, 
Behind the fool's screen of a letter? 
Why is facing a woman a task, 
If you wanted so truly to get her? 
A woman is worthy her price, 
At least while her chances are plenty; 
And you know she has many a choice, 
Before she arrives at swect twenty. 
True lovers are tender to woo, 
And ‘tis seldom they fail in their wooing; 
But a bachelor’s shame be on you 
To thus shrink from the deed you are doing! 
If I was so dear in your sight, 
You should have come up like a man, sir, 
With a few honest words, and I might 
Have given you a different answer. 


On his last journey Prince Napoleon became very 
hungry one day in the cars. At the first refresh- 
ment station the only articles of food were half a 
fowl and a dinner roll. The prince prepared to eat 
this scanty meal when a cat pounced upon the table 
and bore off the meat in triumph, The railway 
porters gave chase, and secured the fowl, but al- 
though the waiter dusted it very carefully, the prince 
would not touch it. On his return to Paris he told 
the story, and caused great laughter, remarking that 
he was hungry enough to have eaten the cat. 

An Indiana burglar, after securing a good amount 
of silver plate, forwarded a letter of good advice to his 
victim, in which he said, ‘‘Allow me to respectfully 
suggest to you in future you will content yourself 
with cheap spoons, and spend your surplus cash in 
the cause of humanity and of Christ.” 


Prefect Haussmann kicks up such a dust with his 
interminable improvements in Paris, that there isa 
new disease of the lungs, arising from their being 
filled with minute particles of stone and plaster. The 
afflicted victims have named the new species of 
catarrh, ‘‘ Haussmannite.” 


A melancholy author goes to Dumas, and moans 
that if he does not raise three hundred francs, he is 
afraid he will have to charcoal-smoke himself and 
his two children. Dumas rummaged his coffers at 
once, but could only find two hundred francs. ‘ But 
I must have three, or me and the little loves are 
lost.” ‘‘Suppose you only suffocate yourself and one 
of them, then?” said Dumas. e 


A gentleman of Paris has collected nearly one 
thousand different varieties of metallic pens, which he 
has been gathering at a great expense of time and 
money. Some one ought to devote attention to the 
collection of all patterns of railroad iron. 


An anecdote comes from Paris of an Englishman, 
who, when out riding, met another who was very deaf. 
“ Riding, I see, as usual,” screamed the good-natur- 
ed Mr. X.; “‘ and how is your wife?” ‘ Just bought 
her.” 


A new way to collect old debts has been found in 
Kentucky. The creditor had his debtor arrested for 
possessing counterfeit money, and when the officers 
made a search and discovered $2000 in genuine 
greenbacks, he attached the lot, securing his amount. 


Lord Brougham’s funeral at Cannes was a very 
shabby affair. The coffin was of plain deal covered 
with black cloth, and tacked on with plain black 
nails; and there was no ornament or inscription up- 
on it. When the coffin, which was carried in a 
“musty old hearse, dragged by two sorry horses,” 
was pushed into the vault, it was done so clumsily 
that a portion of the black cloth was torn off. The 
ceremony was disgraceful, considering the eminence 
of the nobleman whose obsequies were celebrated. 

A duel grew out of a love affair at Louisville, in 
which blank cartridges and red ink figured 80 success- 
fully that one lover is now flying from justice, sup- 
posing himself a murderer. while the other is laugh- 
ing with the young woman over a most tragic epistle 
left by the ardent duellist. 


When the sultan goes to the theatre he makes a 
business of it. He lately went to the Naun theatre 
and stayed from seven o’clock until midnight. He 
heard at that time the whole of the ‘‘ Barbiere,” and 
an act each of ‘“‘ Robert,” “ Linda,” ‘ Martha,” and 
“Norma.” At the close, he sent the manager $5000. 


During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a blacksmith 
made a lock and key, and fastened it to a gold chain, 
all of which articles were s0 minute that the chain 
was fastened round a flea’s neck, and the lively little 
beast trotted about thus fettered, with perfect ease. 
Mr. Darwin ought to enlighten us as to the effect of 
domestication on the size of a flea. 


Figaro tells of a gay young American belle, whose 
name Napoleon asked on the occasion of her pre- 
sentation at court. ‘‘ Helen,” she replied. ‘I could 
wish, mademoiselle, that I were Paris,” gallantly 
returned the sovereign. ‘‘ Impossible, sire, since you 
are France!” said she, with ready wit. 

A “fresh air society ” is sought to be established in 
New York—its object being to provide means where- 
by poor people can visit the country and inhale, now 
and then, a pure atmosphere. 


An Irishman, illustrating the horrors of solitary 
confinement, stated that out of one hundred persons 
sentenced to endure this punishment /or life, only 
fifteen survived it. 


auch in Pittle, 


In Chicago is a woman who thinks she is haunted 
by the spirit of a dead husband. 
France and Russia are talking of abandoning the 
use of torpedoes. 
The Legislature passed the bridge bill of East Bos- 
ton over the governor’s veto. 
In Algiers thousands are dying of famine, and in 
some districts children are devoured. 
The reliable gentleman has turned up and predicts 
which way States are going. 
Governor Bullock and his vetoes are not much 
spected by the Legislature. 
Reverdy Johnson will make an excellent minister 
to England. 
One of the South End churches is said to have too 
much piety and too much politics. 
Kansas farmers are aftlicted with a sweet potato 
mania. 

California has a beet sugar company with a capital 
of a tenth of a million dollars. 

New York pays only twenty-five cents each for stray 
dogs this year. 
There is again talk of a monument to the martyrs 
of the British prison ship “‘ Jersey.” 

Somebody has started the rumor that Patti will 
come to this country for a month next winter. 

Burlingame’s Chinese take kindly to strawberries 
and cream. 

Perfumed napkins are an idea of a New York hotel 
keeper. 

Bierstadt has engaged a studio in Paris for next 
winter. 

A gentleman caught three hundred and forty trout 
on Friday week, in Sandistield, N. H. 

The Radicals are trying to abuse Judge Chase out 
of their party. He hasn’t far to go. 

A Canadian woman drowned her infant for fear it 
would grow up a deaf mute. 

An English theatre has produced a play in which 
the heroine and star is a child of nine years. 

The English papers are delighted at the idea of Mr. 
Johnson being minister to England. 

The St. James Hotel is to accommodate the New 
York companies on their visit. 

The public is thanking God that the Legislature 
has adjourned. 

The Public Garden is looking superbly, thanks to 
good care. 

A paper-mache 
Francisco. 

Excursion parties go from San Francisco to see the 
great eruption in the Sandwich Islands. 

A young Texan insisted upon paying his taxes in 
gold the other day, thereby losing some ten dollars. 

The Revolntion estimates that $100,000 a week is 
spent on the social evilin New York. 

Americans are trying to make Australia yield 
petroleum. 

A barrel of whiskey exploded in Cincinnati the 
other day. It hadn’t paid the tax. 

The next time Surratt is tried it wont be for mur- 
der. For treason. 

Ben Butler once thought of settling in China. 

The water in the Paris sewers is utilized by mixing 
alum with it, which separates the solid matter. 

The Jewish Temple Emanuel, at New York, will 
cost over @ million. 

A railway with but one rail is to be put in operation 
near Paris. 

Light faces attract light fingers, as well as light 
purses, on the Sound steamers. 

The chateau Lafitte is to be sold at auction. 
will bring some $7000 an acre. 

An ex-gardener of King William is now practising 
his art in Minnesota. 

The chef of the Astor House kitchen receives a 
salary of more than $4000. - 

Keeping tans for hire is a new curb-stone trade in 
Paris. 

The Mormons expect a heavy emigration of brevet 
saints this season. 

Disease has made sad inroads upon the once fine 
personal appearance of General Hooker. 
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life-boat is exhibited at San 
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Hlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. Charles P. Fisher 
and Miss Amelia Pasco. 

By Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Charles F. Bacon and Miss 
Belle M. Hurll 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Stephen A. 
Jacques and Miss Annie E. Fisher. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. William A. Peck 
and Miss Emma L. Chase. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. Joseph 
Richardson and Miss Amelia O. Currier. 

At Uxbridge, by Rev. Mr. Burr, Mr. Eugene A. Wheel- 
ock and Miss Sarah S. Taft. 

At Oswego, N. Y., by Rev. Dr. Condit, Mr. Samuel 
M. Lovejoy and Miss Amy B. Bundy. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Belinda Davis, 75; Mrs. 
Simonds; Abraham A. Watson, M.D.; Mrs. 
Whitaker. ae 

At East Boston, Miss Elizabeth F. Bragdon, 
Elizabeth Cecilia Barker, 36. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Mary E. Nourse, 50 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Thomas W. Hardy, 70. 

At Malden, Mrs. Elizabeth L_ Bates, 54. 

At Quincy Point, Captain J. W. Shaw, 53. 

At West Scituate, Mr. Martin C. Glover, 72. 

At Laconia, N. H., Col. Selden Crockett, 62. 
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MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES AND TAN. 
Nes ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those brown 


discolorations on the faceis * PERRY'S MOH AND 
FRECKLE LUTION.”’ Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PER- 





RY, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold every where. 
ap 18 3m 


Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Cocoa.—An excellent breakfast beverage is made 
by simply pounding the nut—which is the substance 
of chocolate—and boiling it in either water or milk. 








BROWN BREAD.—One quart of Indian meal, one 
quart rye or Graham meal, one quart of water, one 
cup yeast, three-fourths cup molasses, salt; let it 
rise all night; add in the morning half teaspoonfal 
saleratus; steam four hours. i 





FRENCH ROLLS.—Rub an ounce of butter into a 
pound of flour; mix one egg, beaten, a little yeast 
that is not bitter, and as much milk as will make a 
dough of middling stiffuess. Beat it well, but do not 
knead; let it rise, and bake on tins. 





Lieut FAmILy Biscuit.—One quart of flour; 
one tablespoonful salt; one teaspoonful soda; two 
teaspoonfuls cream tartar, mix well; one tablespoon- 
fal butter or lard, mixed in, wet with sweet milk; 
rolled out soft, and cut out with the top of a glass. 





CREAM Biscuits.—Break six eggs, separate the 
yolks and whites, beat the former with six ounces of 
powder-sugar, and the same of flour; whisk the 
whites, and then mix them together; add to it 
whipped cream in proportion to the butter and flour, 
stir it carefully; pour this into molds and bake. 





LITTLE SHORT CAKES.—Rub into a pound of dried 
flour four ounces of butter, four ounces of white 
powder-sugar, one egg, and a spoonful or two of thin 
cream to make into a paste. When mixed, put cur- 
rants into one half, and caraways into the rest. 





TEA CAKES.—Rub fine four ounces of butter into 
eight ounces of flour; mix eight ounces of currants, 
and six of fine sugar, two yolks and one white of 
eggs. Roll the paste the thickness of a cracker, and 
cut with a wine-glass. You may beat the other 
white, and wash over them; and either dust sugar or 
not, as you like. 





PLAIN CAKF.—Mix two pounds of dry flour with 
four ounces of clean dripping melted in a pint of 
milk, three tablespoonstul of yeast, and two well 
beaten eggs; mix well together, and set aside in a 
warm place to rise, then knead well and make into 
cakes; flour a tin, aud place it in the oven in a tin; 
caraway seeds or currants may be added. 








A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN, AND BEAU- 


tiful complexion follows the use of HELMBOLD'S CON- 
CENVTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

It removes black spots, pimples, moth-patches, and all 
eruptions of the skin. 


Not A FEW OF THE WORST DISOR- 





ders that afflict mankind arise from corruption of the 
blood. HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is 
a remedy of the utmost value. 


| (aeeateaatiaateadlies EXTRACT SARSA- 


PARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the system, and purges out the 
humors that make disease. 


~~ WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY 


of complexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for HELM- 
BOLD'S. Take no other. 











HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXtRACT 
BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 


HELMBOLD’'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA 
IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made 


ia PROPRIETOR TRUSTS that his Rem- 


edies, because advertised, may not be classed as Patent 
Medicines, most of which are prepared by self-styled doc- 
tors, who, in many instances, are too ignorant to read a 
physician’s simplest prescription, much less competent 
to prepare Pharmaceutical Preparations. 








MY LABORATORY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLUID EXTRACTS 

has been visited by thousands of physicians and druggists 

from all parts of the United States, and the mode of pre- 

paration received their unanimous commendation. 
HELMBOLD'S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID 

EXTRACTS are pleasant in taste and odor, and imme- 

diate in their action. 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, of eighteen years’ experience, and manufac- 
turerof HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. 
Principal Depots — HELMBOLD’S DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, No. 594 Broadway, New 
York, next Metropolitan Hotel: and HELMBOLD’S 
MEDICAL DEPOT, No. 104 South Tenth street, Phila- 
delphia. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six for 86.50. 
| NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in the steel en- 
| graved wrapper, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 











BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on — and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with a 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PavreRr, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—TuHek PLAGUB 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHeE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnkr SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DeaTH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tuer 
Be:DE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnurivage.—THEe 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuHE Po ice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEpDpatnh, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Snip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosatne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THeE LEAGUE 
oF DeatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrnua 8s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tnk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnuk Kina 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, J:.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1lHE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WnHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MountTaAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA Lark, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TnHE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNownN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laxroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TneE OvuTcAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymria, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tue Girsrky BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TuEe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
(4 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new — is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GoLpvEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE RoveER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE Younre¢.PIoneER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DuCaAi, CoRONET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THe West Point Cavet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1NG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—‘T1p, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hagelton. 

No. 28.—THROUG" THE ‘OILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 24.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CorSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bk1GHT CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vinogvua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 34.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Busbnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THe BavteER Murper, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Wair, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. 4 | William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

- 46.--THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—ReEvb RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

-49.—THE FotnviinG, by lerley Varker. 

No. 50.—THe Mysiexious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
No. 51 —Corkinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55,—-THE BEAU TiF'L Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THe Crystal DaGcer, by Franeis A. Durivage. 


No 57.—THE MysTEKIgs OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prs.uisners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RAIN. 


Arann none ne 


BY MRS. WILKINSON, 
eee 


a 
The glorious morn hath come again, 
While all alive o'er the window pane 
Glides the dizzy flow of the falling rain, 
And a murmur low, like an orphan’s prayer, 
Breathes softly forth on the misty air. 


Il. 

O’er the palace of wealth the rain comes down, 
In a giddy whirl over turret brown, 

And it glides o'er the massive sculptured wall, 
With a shimmer bright in its dizzy fall; 

And it seeks the low-roof, patched and worn, 
And clatters down o’er the shingles torn, 

And glides adown, with a blinding whirl, 

To the careworn brow of a meck-eyed girl, 

And she ceaseless toils, while the teardrops fall 
As thick as the rain on the garden wall; 
Though the fingers are weary and throb with pain, 
Yet the stitches fall like the falling rain. 


II. 

The rain comes down on the busy street, 
Mid the ceaseless tramp of a thousand feet; 
And it falls alike where the streets are hush 
With ne’er a sound save the water's rush, 
And it stealeth down on a grave new made, 
Where an hour ago was the sexton's spade; 
On the bridal pair, and the giddy throng, 
And the funeral train as it moves along, 
And sighs without, where are merry feet, 
Though within are dust and a winding-sheet ; 
Yet over it all the rain comes down 

Like myriad gems from a princely crown. 


ows, and roses from their mother's garden, So 2 no 


wonder she smiled when she came into the school- 
room, and the bright little faces looked so glad to see 
her. 

“What's here, blue eyes?” she asked, seeing all 
Nannie’s display of many-hued calicoes. 

“* That’s Nannie’s patchwork!” ‘ And she’s mak- 
ing a bedquilt!” ‘She’s going to have a quilting 
when it’s done!” ‘It’s my patchwork, ma’am!” 
chorussed the childish voices, and Miss May, remem- 
bering a counterpane covered with little angels hold- 
ing harps, that gladdened her eyes every morning 
when she was a tiny girl, entered into the spirit of 
the thing, and bethought herself of a remnant lying 
in her trunk of a dress she should never wear again. 

“T’ll bring you a piece, too, Nannie dear,” she 
said, nodding kindly, ‘‘and you must put it in with 
the rest, and then as long as you live, whenever you 
look at it, youmust think of your old teacher.” 

“Ol!” said Nannie, with round, delighted eyes, 
“T’ll think of you and love you forever, you beauti- 
ful Miss May!” 

** Will you, dear?” asked the teacher, kissing her 
almost passionately, for, for a m t, a sudd 
longing for a little love grew wild in her heart, but 
she checked it at once, and was sweet, calm, pale 
Miss May again. 

Next morning, sure enough, she brought Nannie 
the great piece of fine, firm cambric, dotted with 
blue forget-me-nots. This was what Nannie looked 
at, under the pear-tree, and exclaimed: 

**O, you beauty!” 

Just then a light, quick step came along the road, 
and Nannie looked up to see who was coming. It 
was a tall young man, with curly brown hair, and a 
pleasant smile; he had a travelling-bag slung over 








his shoulder, and he carried a cane. When he saw 
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NANNIE’S BEDQUILT. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





ANNIE was learning to 
sew, and the way she 
learned was by piecing 
patchwork. Haven’t you 
ever wondered at the 
marvelous bedquilts your 
grandmothers and your 
mothers had stored up 
with pride? The star 
pattern, with the great 
yellow star in the middle, 
and lesser stars of blue or 
pink around the border; 
the wreath pattern, with 
large red roses, the leaf 
pattern, the stars and 
stripes pattern of trian- 
gies, and easiest of all, 
the simple square pat- 
tern, nine squares in a 

block? Well. Nannie was sitting under the old pear- 
tree by the gate, spreading out her pieces on her lap, 
and turning her little head first one side and then 
the other in admiration, though it was only the 
square pattern after all. But that was as much as 
a little six-year-old could comprehend. The warm 
sunshine crept through the green leaves above her, 
and made little bright, dancing light in her golden 
hair, and the robins sang, and the grasshoppers play- 
ed hide-and-seek, but Nannie did not notice, for she 
was very busy trying to decide whether to put the 
pink next the blue, and where the yellow had better 
come in. 

The pink was a bit of her own dress, and the blue 
was from Cousin Sallie’s, the yellow was a bit left of 
an apron, and the darker colors were all pieces of 
mamma’s dresses, all except a very homely scrap of 
brick-color and brown, and that Aunt Ann gave her 
for being a good girl. Nannie took them one by one 
from her bag, and laid them this way and that, to see 
how they would look in the bedquilt. At last the 
little fingers plunged into the bag, and drew out still 
another, and that was the prettiest piece of all. 

“OQ, you beauty!” said Nannie, sottly, patting it 
down with her hands. 

It had a white ground, and there were little clus- 
ters of blue forget-me-nots scattered over it, looking 
so cool and pretty. The way Nannie came by it was 
this, she took her bag of patchwork to school one 
day, and at noon, when all the children were eating 
their dinners, she took out her blocks to show. Just 
then the teacher came in, the dear teacher whose 
face was always so pale and sweet, and who always 
had a smile for her little scholars, no matter how 
weary and hopeless she felt herself. 

She was a young lady who had come, no one knew 
from where, to teach that summer in the little vil- 
lage, and she boarded round from house to house, a 











* week at one place, and then a week at another, or 


two weeks, perhaps, if there were three or four chil- 
dren in the family. All day she taught school, and 
evenings she had to be entertaining, for that is al- 
ways expected of the teacher who “ boards round.” 
But her brave, smiling eyes disguised all the weari- 
ness she might have felt, though they could not keep 
the sweet rose-color in her cheeks. But all the 
children loved their dear Miss May with all the 
strength of their warm young hearts, and they used 
to bring her bunches of blue violets from the mead- 








Nannie, he stopped a minute. 

“Can you give me a glass of water, my little 
maid?” he asked. 

* Yessir,” said Nannie, and dropping all her pieces, 
she ran for a tumbler of cold water. When she came 
back the young man was leaning on the gate, idly 
humming some merry tune. He took the water with 
thanks, and drank it eagerly. Then he told Nannie 
he was walking to the next village, ten miles away, 
for he had missed the stage-coach that morning, and 
could not afford to wait till another day forit. He 
had come trom a hundred miles away, he said, and 
had almost as many more to go. 

** Did you walk all the way?” said Nannie, pity- 
ingly. 

*O no!” he replied, laughing, ‘the iron horse 
brought me. But I made you drop all your doll’s 
clothes, didn’t I, my dear?’’ 

** Taney are not doll’s clothes,” said Nannie, with 
some dignity, ‘‘ they’are my patchwork.” 

**O ho!” said the young man, stopping a moment 
longer to brush some dust from his coat-sleeve. 

** Yes,” said Nannie, earnestly, “the pink is my 
dress, and the blue is Sallie’s—and do look how many 
colors there are!” 

The young man glanced down good-naturedly at 
the litle girl with her lap full of calicoes, when sud- 
denly he started, and the color tlew into his face. 

‘‘And where did you get this, little girl?” he asked, 
laying his tinger on the precious white cambric with 
its clusters of blue torget-me-nots. 

‘* My schoolma’am gave me that!” said Nannie, 
proudly. 

“Ah!” said the young man, dreamily. He was 
thinking how, one short year ago, he had walked up 
and down the paths of a beautiful garden with one 
very dear to him, just such a day as this. And she 
wore a white dress dotted with torget-me-nots! O, 
how the pain came back. He went a short journey, 
and returned to find her father dead, the beautiful 
garden given up to hungry creditors, and she who 
was so dear to him gone, gone, no one could tell him 
where! Ever since he had been trying to forget her, 
but all in vain, and Nannie’s patchwork brought it 

all back. 

** Yes,” said Nannie, glad of a new listener, ‘‘ my 
beautiful teacher gave it to me, and she said when- 
ever I looked at it, as long as I live, 1 must love her, 
and I do love her dearly !”’ 

“Ig she any relation?” asked the young man, with 
a vague wish to hear more. 

** No!” said Nunnie, positively, ‘‘ she isn’t anybody’s 
relation, and mamma thinks she is lonesome, and that 
makes her pale. But I love her.” 

Nobody’s relation—pale—beloved—why, was not 
this like his lost darling? 

‘“ What is her name?” he asked, with a sickening 
fear of disappointment. 

‘* Miss May, her name is Miss May,” said Nannie, 
‘*and she gave me this because she’s never going to 
wear the dress any more.” 

Miss May! O might not this be dear May Hamilton, 
fled in her grief, and pride, and loneliness, to this 
out-of-the-way village to earn her bread! 

** Where is she now?” he asked, eagerly. 

** Gone to walk,” said Nannie, ‘‘she always goes 
to walk in the woods on Saturday, because there isn’t 
any school. Over in those woods,” she went on, 
pointing her chubby finger to a pine grove on the 
hillside beyond. 

Away went the young man like a flash over the 
walls, over the meadow, up the hill, and away to the 
pine grove. Nannie grew frightened, and began to 
cry; perhaps he was a murderer, perhaps he was a 
robber, and he would kill her dear Miss May. 

But for Miss May herself, who was walking sadly 
under the trees, it was like a vision from heaven, 
when she saw the young man hurrying over the rocks 
towards her, and her heart fairly stood still. 





" “May, May Y he ried, ey have found you at last!” 
So then all was explained, why sbe had hidden 
herself away, not knowing how he loved her, for he 
had not dared to tell her, not knowing how she loved 
him. And so these two young people, after trials, 
and tribulations, and mistakes, understood each other 
at last, and the future lay before them glad and 
beautiful as the garden of Eden. 

All this had Nannie’s patchwork brought about, 
and the little clusters of blue forget-me-nots! Glad 
indeed was the little, warm childish heart, when she 
found that in some mysterious way her dear teacher 
was made happy, and she herself was regarded as the 
cause of it all. 

“ But I guess he’s forgot what a hurry he was in!” 
she said to herself, as the curly-haired young man 
lingered day atter day, till the school term ended, 
and till Miss May packed her little trunk and went 
away with him out into the wide, wide world to seek 
their fortunes, 


> 
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A SUMMER NIGHT IN RUSSIA. 


The sun shines in St. Petersburg in June and July 
for twenty-four hours a day, and even scarcely disap- 
pears beneath the horizon. I never experienced such 
sweltering weather in any part of the world except 
Aspinwall. One is fairly boiled with the heat, and 
might be wrung out like a wet rag. Properly speak- 
ing, the day commences for respectable people and 
men of enterprise, tourists, pleasure-seekers, gam- 
blers, vagabonds, and the like, about four or five 
o’clock the next morning. It is then St. Petersburg 
tairly turns out, then the beauty and fashion of the 
city unfold their wings and flit through the streets, 
or float in Russian gondolas upon the glistening wa- 
ters of the Neva; then it is the little steamers skim 
from island to island, freighted with a population 
just waked up toa realizing sense of the pleasures 
of existence. Then it is the atmosphere is balmy 
and the light wonderfully soft and richly tinted. 
Then comes the sweet, witching hour, when, 


“ Shady nooks 
Patiently give up ther quiet being."’ 


None but the weary, labor-worn serf, who has toiled 
through the long day in the first rays of the sun, can 
sleep such nights as these. I call them nights, yet 
what a strange mistake. The sunshine still lingers 
in the heavens with a golden glow, the evening van- 
ishes dreamily in the arms of the morning, there is 
nothing to make changes—all is soft, gradual and 
illusory. A peculiar and almost supernatural light 
glistens upon the golden domes of the churches, the 
glaring waters of the Neva are alive with gondolas 
miniature steamers are flying through the winding 
channels of the islands, strains of music float upon the 
air, gay and festive throngs move along the prome- 
nades of Neveskoi, gilded and glittering equipages 
pass over the bridges and disappear in the shadowy 
recesses of the islands. Whatever may be unseemly 
in life is covered by a rich and mystic drapery of 
twilight. 





AGE FOR MARRIAGE. 


All over the East, where maturity is sooner attain- 
ed, the nuptial period is at what, with us is an 
infantile age. Girls of eight or nine are frequently 
married to youths of twelve; the average periods, 
where marriages are entered upon early, being prob- 
ably twelve and fifteen respectively. The civil law 
enjoined twelve and fourteen as the nuptial ages, 
adopted nominally into our own laws, but practically 
modified, in a northern climate by costume. In fact, 
it was nullitied by the municipal law, which does not 
recognize unions entered upon, without consent of a 
guardian, under twenty-one years. By the old laws 
of France the age is thirty for the son, and twenty- 
five for the daughter. The Roman legislators had 
enacted that, if her parent had not obtuined a hus- 
band for his daughter by the time she had reached 
twenty-five years, and she afterwards made a slip, 
he should not on that account have the power of dis- 
inheriting, ‘‘ inasmuch as it is held she did that not 
by her own but by her parent’s fault.” No age was 
fixed by the Mosaic code. Hence, itis to be presum- 
ed, the silence of the church; the Canon law allow- 
ing it to vary according to individual fitness for mat- 
rimony. Hesiod advises thirty as the very lowest at 
which a man should take a wife; fifteen as the femi- 
nine nuptial period, a time of life which Plato also 
deemed most suitable; while Aristotle would have 
delayed it still later; namely, to thirty-seven in the 
case of the man. 





A BIRD STORY. 


A pretty incident is related of a canary bird a a 
Georgia paper. The door of the bird’s cage was oc- 
casionally left open that he might enjoy the freedom 
of the room. One day he happened to light upon the 
mantel-shelf whereupon was a mirror. Here was a 
new discovery of the most profound interest. He 
gazed long and curiously at himself, and came to the 
conclusion that he bad found a mate. Going back 
to his cage he selected a seed from its box, and 
brought it in his bill as an offering to the stranger. 
In vain the canary exerted himself to make his new- 
found triend partake, and becoming weary of that, 
tried another tack. Stepping back a few inches from 
the glass he poured forth bis sweetest notes, pausing 
now and then forareply. None came; and moody 
and disgusted he flew back to his perch, hanging his 
head in shame and silence for the rest of the day; 
and although the door was repeatedly left open, re- 
fused to come out again. 





“‘Sumers of the Dan. 


A TALE OF OF THE SEA. 


In the year 1688, a solitary ship might have been 
seen scudding along under poles. 

I say she might have been seen, if anybody hal 
been around to see her, but as anybody wasn’t around, 
she continued to scud along anyhow. Reader, that 
was the good ship Splitthewind, Captain Tarpot, and 
she was bound on a voyage of discovery to the North 
Pole. Captain Tarpot was one of those mild, inoffen- 
sive men that are sometimes met with in the Canni- 
bal Islands. He was an old and experienced sailor, 
having been cook on a canal boat nearly all his lite, 
and he was bald-headed. 

On this particular day, when the ship was scud- 
cing along, the crew was lounging about the decks, 
playing dominoes and other equally athletic games, 
while the cook, being of a meditative mind, was ly- 
ing on his back engaged in the exhilarating pastime 
of catching flies f his mouth, aud so deeply en- 
grossed was he by the lively sport, that his eyes were 
closed in ecstatic bliss. 

Capt Tarpot walked the deck with one eye cast 
upon the weather brace; the other being a glass eye, 
he didn’t cast that anywhere. 

Suddenly, taking an umbrella from his larboard- 
pocket, be hailed the lookout. 

“* Mast-head, there!”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” yelled the lookont from the galley, 
where he had been looking out for number one. 

* Jake,” said the captain, mildly hitting him in the 
eye with a brick, ‘‘why aint you ‘tending to your 
duty on the t’gallant-f’castle instead of galley-van- 
tin-around here?” 

“I was a-cookin’ the eye of a potato, and—” 

“ Land, ho!” roared the lookout from his hammock 
on the bottom floor of the ship, and the next instant 
the Splitthewind struck a rock of mud, and knocked 
the cat’s eye overboard. 

In a moment confusion reigned supreme. The 
captain tried to tear his hair, but he hadn’t any; so 
he grabbed Jake, and tore his. At this moment, the 
sixth mate fell down the main stairs, and broke his 
leg (a wooden one), where he lay feebly moaning: 

“Shiver my timbers!” 

The covk got excited, and slit the captain in the 
neck with an ancient egg. This so eggasperated the 
captain, that, notwithstanding his mild and gentle 
nature, he struck the cook a terrible blow with a 
leadpencil, carrying away his starboard-eyebrow; 
then seizing his umbrella, he jumped over the bows, 
and pried the ship off. 

Order being again restored, we set sail, and on the 
evening of the 32d, we sighted the North Pole, lat. 
700 deg., long. 1 3-4.3 weeks. We sailed alongside 
the pole, took a hitch around it, and Captain Tarpot 
and I went ashore to take notes; in fact, we saw 
nothing, and were returning in disgust when we dis- 
covered an intoxicated shoemaker, who had engaged 
in the wild and dangerous sport of clam- digging, and 
who (regardless of the consequences which mizbt en- 
sue to the healthy population of the vicinity, and in 
reckless defiance of the Board of Health), hai pulled 
off his boots. I didn’t take any notes there, but Cap- 
tain Tarpot took his boots, sagely remarking that 
there was ‘‘ nothing like leather.” 

Nothing further transpiring, we returned to the 
ship. Next day wecut the Pole down, put it on 
board the ship, and brought it home. We intend to 
sell it when Barnum opens his new museum. 

Some evil-disposed persons, seeking to tarnish the 
glory of our derful achie t, and to prevent 
ourjnames being handed down to posterity, actually 
assert that it is not the Pule, when itis here plain to 
be seen by everybody. Navigators aud others may 
now sail right along by the above route, and the 
North Pole wiil no longer obstruct them. 

In conclusion, I would state that the scientific 
world can never repay me for this wonderful discov- 
ery; but 1 am willing to take any small change on 





account, whenever the aforesaid scientific world can | 


make it convenient to send it along. 
N. B.—That Pole will be sold cheap if called for 
immediately. 





MINOR JOKES. 

Tom Hood says nothing spoils a holiday likea Sun- 
day coat or a new pair of boots. To have time set 
easy, your garment must set the example. 

1s the King of Japan a colored gentleman? Dis- 
tinctly; who has not seen his escutcheon in the store 
windows, and his title—* Warranted Japan black 
king.” 

‘* What is the best attitude of self-defence?” said a 
pupil (putting on the gloves) toa well-known pugilist. 
“ Keep a civil tongue in your head was the signifi- 
cant reply. 

It is a curious fact in the grammar of politics that, 
when statesman get into place, they often become 
oblivious of their antecedents, but are seldom forget- 
ful of their relatives. 

It was said in the olden time that the body was 
more than raiment; but now the raiment is often a 
great deal more than the body in value, and full five 
times as much in circumference. 

Facetious youth (thinking to have some fun with 
the lady) —“‘ I say, woman, that’s my dog.” 


Lady.—‘‘ Your dog, is it! Go along wid you. How — 


can a dog belong to a puppy?” 

Every hous-hold has its pet names. Mr. Jones 
enchants his helpmate by calling her ‘his idol.” 
Jones, however, privately spells it i-d-l-e. Mrs. Jones 
isa nice woman—an affectionate woman—but she 
has a constitutional aversion to working. 
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ANSY was not her nan 
she was just one of thos 
for whom the usual name 
altogether commounplac 
unexpressive ; and #0, am. 
the pretty words that 
showered upon ber in her 
childhood, Pabsy was ti 
that clung closest and |: 
I think it was because he: 
were of a deep purple-bl 
bad such a steady, brig: 
of looking upon you; th: : 
hair was of that beautifu' 
which every flaxen -! 
blonde imagines her ow 
which is really as rare » 
genuine gold whose lustre and tint it so well 
terfvita. 

Pansy was just sixteen when I first knew) 
had a dear old lady friend who owned a cha 
home in the couniry, and had, besides, the best 
in the world, and one day in apple-blossom tim. 
a letter bidding me to come and stay a mont), 
her. Now the country in the last week in Ms 
fancy, more like heaven than anything we are 
to see until we have crossed the mysterious riv. 
set foot on the fuithber shore. Sol just thrust... 
unfinished manuscripts into a drawer, turn: 
key, packed my valise, and started. I wond. . 
any of the people around me knew how glad 
I felt like turning round and cuntiding my b: 
fortune to my next neighbor. Perbaps some t. 
the progress of the ages such confidences will 
natural a those we now bestow #o shyly afte 
intimacy. 

I half-smiled, as this whimsical thought crore 
mind, and then, with sudden curiosity, I chang. 
position so as to get a look at that neighbor. 
I did 80, a friend came up and saluted him. 

“Ab, Yorke! Is it you? I thought you ». 
hundred miles off.” 

Somebody seemed to rouse himself up slowly 

“I’m home on a furlough—going back ; 
Louisiana bogs in a month, unless the grisly 
comes with a reprieve,” said my neighbor, i 
morous tone. 

“ You do look a little as if that was likely,’ 
the other, without much tact. ‘So you're ve, 
ing in Donnybrook? How do you pass awa 
time? You must have already made love to» 
nice girls there, and without anything new | 
line, | don’t see how you manage to cxist.” 

“ Donnybrook sometimes bas reinforcement 
abroad,” said my neighbor, laughing. 

“O, indeed! I didn’t take that into account 
Donnybrook rejuices just now in an acqu 
which makes her dullness not only tolerable, t 
lightful? © Sidney Yorke!” 

“Why? I am in thorough earnest this time 


i my neighbor, in a tone between Jest and carne: 
| “OT course—you always are. But what ies 
—this one?” 
“Like nothing—on earth. A rare, sweet 
realization of the poet’s dream of woman —too j 
and good for human nature's daily food, and 
i any day to be called home by the envious ange 
“O me! And you tell her all this! I pit 
Poor girl! If 1 knew her tether, I should adv 
to shat her up in @ convent.’ 
“Ainslie, you offend me! AsI told you be 
am thoroughly in earnest about this.” 
* Yes, but,” returned Ainslie, ‘‘ the trouble 











are always in earnest. Let us see how many 
ee was—" 
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